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The Orient’s Trade [lust Be Ours. 


F the Nicaragua Canal is ever completed, one man 

more than any other single individual in the country 
1 will deserve the credit for bringing the colossal enter- 

prise direc tly to the attention of the American people 
That man is ex-Senator Warner Miller, of New York He 
is not a ‘*‘ one-idea”’ man, but he has concentrated his atten 
tion on the Nicaragua Canal enterprise, and his eloquent 
voice has been heard in advocacy of that patriotic enter- 
prise from one end of the land to the other. in a recent 
address before the Manufacturers’ Association, of New 
York, Senator Miller said that the building of the Suez 
Canal gave Europe control of the trade in the Orient, but 
that the advantage which Europe now enjoys would be 
destroyed by the construction of the Nicaragua Canal, for 
it would make the distance from New York to San Fran- 
cisco, by water, only 4,907 miles, while from Liverpool to 
San Francisco it is 8,000 miles. 

The Nicaragua Canal can be constructed for $100,000,- 
000, and Senator Miller predicts that on the first day when 
a steamer sails through it, property on the Pacitic coast 
will double in value, and that within half a century the 
Pacific will be as populous as the Atlantic coast. In time 
of war with a foreign nation the value of the canal would 
be inestimable. The long journey of the Oregon, for 13,000 
miles around the Horn, would have been reduced by almost 
two-thirds bad the canal been constructed. Recent changes 
in China indicate that that great empire will soon be opened 
to the march of civilization. England, Germany, France, 
and Russia are awaiting their opportunity to enter its marts 
of trade 
miles than any other great people. Every far-seeing busi- 


We are nearer to these markets by thousands of 


ness man realizes the acuteness of the situation. 

President Hill, of the Great Northern Railroad, a man 
of remarkable business capacity and breadth of vision, in a 
recent address predicted that if the present changes in the 
Orient bring about the results in China that have been 
brought about in Japan we will find a greater development 
of trade on the Pacific coast, in the next twenty-five years, 
than the world has ever seen in its history. This prediction 
fully accords with one recently made in these columns, in 
connection with a statement of the enormous advantages 
that the Pacific coast would reap from the acquisition by 
us of Hawaii and of the best part of the Philippines. We 
are the great new Power of the world, and are to be the 
greatest competitor among all the nations for the world’s 
trade and commerce. To be successful in this competition 
which is now focused in the East, the Nicaragua Canal must 
be constructed. The people realize the situation, and it 
will not be long before Congress will be compelled to re- 
spond to the-emphatic voice of public opinion. 


Where Are We At ? 


THE text-~of the protocol of peace opens with the declaration 
that the United States and Spain ‘‘ have established and signed 
the following articles, which define the terms on which the two 
governments have agreed, with regard to the questions enumer- 
ated below, and of which the object is the establishment of 
peace between the two countries.” It turns out now that the 
two governments have not agreed on anything. 

The peace protocol was signed on the 12th of August, the 
peace commissioners met in Paris on the Ist of October, and 
Secretary Day predicted that their work would be completed 
within sixty days. The commission has been in continuous ses- 
sion for a good part of a month, and has not, at this writing, 
reached an agreement on the first article of the protocol. There 
are five other articles, and the first is the clearest and most con- 
cise. Itsays: ‘‘ Spain will renounceall claim to all sovereignty 
over, and all her rights in, the island of Cuba.” Now Spain in- 
sists that the Cuban debt must pass with the sovereignty of the 
island. The United States replies that we will not assume the 
sovereignty. Spain rejoins: ‘‘ Who will? Is Cuba to be left 
without a government and in a state of anarchy?’ All that we 
can say in answer is, that while we shall assume control of the 
island, we will not assume its sovereignty. 

This looks like a splitting of hairs, but it reveals that Monsieur 
Cambon, the French ambassador, who represented Spain in the 
negotiations at Washington, knew what he was about when he 
accepted the terms of the protocol, which he himself had helped 
to draft. The Cuban bonds issued by Spain aggregate $300,- 
000.000, and are mostly held in France. If the Cuban debt 
passes with the sovereignty and the United States accepts the 
sovereignty, then we will be burdened with the debt, and the 
French bond-holders will get a better bond than Spain could 
give. Cuban bonds have had a smart rise in European mar- 
kets, based on the report that the United States would assume 
at least half of the indebtedness, in order to compromise and 
put an end to an embarrassing situation. 

We must concede that the situation is embarrassing, for at 
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the very outset of the war our government declared that it was 


a war for the freedom of Cuba and not for national aggrandiz 
ment. Now we find no Cuban government ready and capable 
of assuming the sovereignty of the island If we take it w 
violate our pledge, and if we take it, Spain insists that we must 
take it. incumbrances and all The American people would 
scarcely consent to such a proceeding 

Meanwhile, Spain refuses also to comply with the terms of 
the fourth article of the protocol, which provides for the ** im 


mediate evacuation” of Cuba It insists that the evacuation 
only means the withdrawal of her military forces, and not the 


surrender of Spain’s sovereignty As we refuse to accept sov 
ereignty, Spain cannot yield it to us if it would This is the 
muddle we arein. Spain, alert in diplomacy, if she is s!ow in 


evervthing else, hastens to sugyest that ready resort of every 
defeated party—arbitration, and threatens to appeal to the na 
tions of the world if we deal harshly with a situation for which, 
we must admit, we are mainly responsible. If France can only 
be entangled, or if Germany and Russia can be embroiled, 
Spain will throw off its mask, reject the protocol, at d declare 
fora renewal of the war, 

Arbitration this country cannot accept. It would be a con 
fession that the protocol was a failure, and that we had been 
outwitted by the crafty Frenchman whom Npain selected as its 
intermediary of peace. If we insist upon our interpretation of 
the terms of peace, Spain will complain, as the Madrid E/ Poca 
has already complained, of the ‘*‘ vagueness and lack of clear 
ness of the protocol,” and of the unnecessary harshness of the 
American people in the treatment of a fallen foe. Is it remark 
able that the Paris correspondent of the New York World re 
peats the prediction we made long since, that there will be a 
dead-lock in the evenly-divided peace commission at Paris, and 
that a blunder was committed at Washington in leaving the 
two vital points, the Cuban debt and the possession of the Phil 
ippines, unsettled? Is it remarkable that General Daniel E. 
Sickles publicly complains of the folly of consenting to the 
meeting of the peace commissioners at Paris, a hot-bed of Span- 
ish sympathizers, or that he calls the sessions of the peace com 
mission in that city ‘‘a pure farce, a long wrangle which will 
end in a disagreement” ? 

We said, at the outset, that the terms of peace should have 
been definite, positive, and decided. Spain was at our mercy, 
and we should have asked for all the Philippines, and for 
everything else we had a right to ask, and for ‘‘the imme 
diate and unconditional surrender” that made General Grant 
famous in a great emergency. There should have been no 
protocol, no peace commission, nothing but terms of peace, 
signed, sealed, and delivered, and in our own terms. The uncer 
tainty of war would have been ended, and the country would 
now be in the enjoyment of such prosperity as it has not had in 
many years. 


Abolish the Nuisances. 


THE Commissioner of Internal Revenue, Hon. N. B. Scott, 
makes public his opinion that the duties recently imposed by 
the war-revenue bill will be continued indefinitely. Mr. Scott 
will wake up before many mouths have elapsed to the fact that 
the people of the United States in time of peace will not grace- 
fully submit to odious and apparently unnecessary stamp taxes, 
such as the tax of two cents on every bank-check, of one 
cent on a telephone or telegraph message, or on a railroad or 
palace-car ticket or express receipt. 

Nobody of any account seriously objects to the increased 
taxes on beer, tobacco, and other luxuries, and to stamp taxes 
upon documents representing large transactions ; but there is 
general objection in time of peace to the exactions of the tax- 
collector, which subject the great public to the risk of fine and 
imprisonment for the most trifling infractions of a very gener- 
ally misunderstood, if not misapplied, revenue law. 


A Short-lived War. 


Tue Pillager Indians, in Minnesota, whose recent outbreak 
led to the sad death of Major Wilkinson and several other brave 
soldiers of the Third Regular Infantry, have quickly suc 
cumbed, in the presence of the superior forces of the Federal 
and State governments, although their recalcitrant chief with 
an unpronounceable name, at last reports, was still obdurate. 
The cause of this latest Indian outbreak is attributed, by the 
friends of the Indians, to the hardships imposed upon the latter 
by the civil authorities. The dispute originated over pine tim- 
ber lands on the Leech Lake reservation of the Pillager Chippe- 
was, the latter charging that they were being robbed of their 
lands. Whiskey, as usual, had considerable to do with the 
bloodshed, and Major Wilkinson’s death is attributed to the fact 
that he was detailed with eighty men to arrest a party of In- 
dians charged with violating the license law. 

It would seem as if there need be no occasion in this country 
for Indian wars. The savages who remain are, mostly, enjoy- 
ing a life of peace on remote reservations, or have been ab- 
sorbed by the spread of civilization. Though the Minnesota 
war was trifling, in comparison with those that have preceded 
it, the facts seem to justify the demand for a searching investi 
gation. If it be proved that the efficiency of our Indian service 
has been jeopardized by appointments made solely for political 
purposes, that fact should be made clear, and the reformation of 
the abuse should be prompt and peremptory. 


Long May It Wave! 


A NOTABLE day in American history has been, and will be, 
the eighteenth of October. It was on that day of the month, 
thirty-one years ago, that Russia formally handed over to the 
United States the wilderness of Alaska, which has since devel- 
oped into one of the most wonderful gold - producing regions 
of the world. And this year, on the eighteenth of October, 
Spanish rule in Porto Rico ended, and the American flag was 
raised, to signify the sovereignty of the United States. The 
island of Porto Rico, with all its riches, is henceforth to be the 
home of free men, who will live under a flag that typifies the 
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highest development of a republican form of government. This 
ought to be the greatest of all years for flag-raising, and we sin 
cerely trust that before it closes the American flag, wherever 
it floats, will indicate the permanent sovereignty of the United 


States 


The Plain Truth. 


THE reduction in the price of the New York Times from three 


cents to one cent, recently announced, startled the newspaper 


world of New York City, which had been more concerned in 
the discussion of the probable increase in the cost of its newspa 
pers than in the reduction of price The Times, under the man 
agement of Adolph Ochs, bas achieved notable success and has 
exhibited superior enterprise. We hear a great many persons 


say that a paper like the Times cannot be produced for on 
cent. That depends entirely upon the ability of the man who 
produces it to obtain sufficient readers and advertisers to make 
the venture profitable. That is the task that Mr. Ochs has set 
out to accomplish, and if he fails we shall be very much su 


prised 


In the two greatest States in the Union candidates for t 
governorship are in the field who distinctly announce that th« 
burden of their platform is the Eighth Commandment, * Th: 
shalt not steal.” The Rev. Dr. Swallow, who is the independent 


candidate in Pennsylvania, long ago said that this would con 
stitute his platform, and now Colonel Roosevelt, the Republican 
candidate in New York State, makes a similar declaration 

After all, this is the very essence of every party’s platform. It 
is the sum and substance of every party’s pledge, for no party 
would dare go to the people with any other promise or policy 

Platforms may be lumbered up with all sorts of issues, local, 
foreign, and domestic ; issues which often befuddle and mislead 
the people ; which mean nothing to those who write them, and 
less to those who pretend to advocate them. But honesty is still 
the best policy, and honesty is also the best platform. If there 
were honesty in our government—municipal, State, and Fed 
eral—the people would rest satisfied with anything public offi 
cials might do, For an honest mistake is never looked upon a 

a crime or misdemeanor 


During President McKinley’s recent Western tour the Hon. 
Cornelius N. Bliss, Secretary of the Interior, accompanied him 
The secretary has not been considered much of a speaker at his 
home in New York, but when he was suddenly called upon, at 
Creston, Iowa, to follow the President and address the crowd. 
he made a little speech which was a gem of its kind and tickled 
the fancy of his auditors wonderfully. He said: ‘‘ When I was 
asked to become Secretary of the Interior one of my friends 
said, ‘ You have been living at the East and you ought to go 
West.’ I have been looking for the last few days for the West, 
but I think there is no West in this country to-day, and no East 
or North or South. We stand as a united people as we have 
never done before. The centre of the United States, as we are 
told by geographers, is San Francisco. Therefore, you here in 
Iowa are simply on the edge of ‘ Down East.’ As I said in the 
first place, there is no West ; itis far, far beyond you and me. It 
has been brought about by the valor of our soldiers and sailors.” 
This is as clever an impromptu expression as General Harrison 
or President McKinley could make, and that is paying a very 
high compliment to Secretary Bliss. 


The celerity with which a naval court-martial put Chaplain 
MacIntyre, of the Oregon, on trial, found him guilty of criticis 
ing his superior officers in a public lecture, and dismissed him 
from the service, is in strange contrast with the tardy methods 
applied toward certain prominent army officers at whose feet 
has been laid the sickness, and often the death, of many of our 
brave soldiers. A poor army chaplain, who has served faith 
fully throughout the war, is dismissed from the service for a 
thoughtless utterance, while scores of officers, charged with the 
grossest incompetency and neglect of their responsibilities in 
camp, are not even put on trial. The tender treatment ac 
corded in the cases of Carter and Menocal, who were charged 
with neglect, or something worse, that resulted in enormous 
losses to the government on contract work, has not been for 
gotten. What kind of influence predominates at headquarters 
that the guilty are permitted to escape with slight pupishment, 
while a naval chaplain, worn out by service and scarcely re 
sponsible, in his physical condition, for what he has said, i 
dismissed in disgrace? We trust that President McKinley wil! 
not lend himself to what, on its face, seems to be little less than 
an outrage. 


It is hardly possible that Secretary Alger will, as has been 
reported, recommend to Congress the extension, at public ex 
pense, of the existing railroad system in Cuba, for military or 
for any other purposes, until the future government of that 
island has been settled. If Cuba is not to be a part of the pos- 
sessions of the United States the people of this country will 
hardly favor the expenditure of their money for*the develop- 
ment of the resources of the island. As far as thesmilitary ne- 
cessities of the situation are concerned, they have been ‘met, 
during the course of hostilities, with the railway system as it 
now exists. To exploit new railroad enterprises in Cuba at this 
time would seem to be not only unnecessary, but extremely un- 
wise, in view of the popular demand for retrenchment in public 
expenditures. We doubt very much if Secretary Alger will 
stand sponsor for any such questionable scheme. A dispatch 
reports that the gentleman who was selected by the secretary 
to purchase vessels for the use of the War Department during 
the recent emergency, and whose purchases, it is said, were not 
entirely beyond the reach of criticism, insists that the United 
States must, without delay, extend the railway system of Cuba 
to the eastern end of the island, as a military precaution. It 
will spare the administration not a little criticism if this sug- 
gestion is considered with great care and deliberation, as we 


shall perhaps be able to show in due season. Beware of the 


ghost of the credit mobilier ! 
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\ BRIGHT light in the political firmament is Hazen 8. Pi 


gree, Governor of Michigan. He was born at Denmark. Mai 
August 30t 
Int). Man 
of his family 
have been dis 
tinguished i 
Colonial and 
national his 
tory. At four 
teen years of 
ace he went to 
Saco, Maine, 
and secured 
em ployment 
in a cotton- 
factory. In 
1860, at Hop 
kinton Mas 
sachusetts, he 
learned th-e 
trade of shoe 
cutter, at 
which he 
worked until 
August Ist 
1862, when he 
enlisted as a 
private in the 
First Massa 
chusetts Reg 
iment o! 
heavy arti 
lery. When 
the regiment 
GOVERNOR HAZEN S. PINGREE. was mustered 
ut he re-en 
listed on the battle-field. On May 25th, 1864, Mr. Pingree, and 


1 number of his comrades, while guarding a wagon-train ¢ 


mute to Port Royal, were captured by Mosby’s men, and were 
brought before that officer, who exchanged his entire suit of 
clothes with Pingree, but afterward gave back the coat for fear 
that bis men might shoot him for a‘** Yank.” Pingree was con 
fined for nearly five months et Andersonville stockade ; Salis 
bury, North Carolina, and Millen, Georgia. At the last place, 
in November, 1864, he was exchanged, and rejoined his regimen‘ 
in front of Petersburg. He was mustered out of service in 
\ugust, 1865, and shortly after went to Detroit, where he was 
mployed in a shoe-factory. In December, 1866, with C. I 
mith, he purchased a small shoe-factory on a capital of $1,560, 
and employed eight persons. The value of their production the 
first year was only $20,000. This concern is now the most ex 
tensive boot and shoe manufacturer in the West, and the fac 
tory is excelled by but one or two in the United States. More 
than 700 persons are employed, aud the value of the product 
amounts to about $1,000,000 annually. Mr. Pingree has had 
eneral supervision of the entire establishment, and his success 
has been the result of hard work and good management. Lle 
was elected mayor of Detroit in 1889, and at once introduced 
needed reforms which won the support of all law-abiding citi 
zens Without regard to political creed. In 1896 he was nominat 
ed for Governor of Michigan on the Republican ticket, and was 
elected by a majority of 83,500. He has just been unanimously 
renominated by the Republican State Convention. 

Hiram S, Maxim, whose domestic troubles have been made 
conspicuous by the daily papers, is one of the foremost mechan- 
ical minds of the age. 
Of New England birth, 
he had a hard struggle 
in his youth and early 
manhood. He is nowa 
member of the great 
English firm of Vickers, 
Sons & Maxim, which 
employs 14,000 persons, 
and produces everything 
required ia war, from the 
smallest automatic gup 
toa complete battle-ship. 
Mr. Maxim’s experience 
entitles his opinion in 
regard to the wreck 
ing of the Maine to the 
respect of experts. He 





said this week to a rep 
resentative of LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY: “ Itappeared 


HIRAM 8S. MAXIM, 
Photograph by Cuickering, 1598, : : 
to me at the time that the ship was blown up from the outside, 


and I azn still of that opinion, but I feel sure that the calamity 
was brought about without the connivance of high Spanish offi 
cials. In my opinion, if the Spanish authorities were in any 
way to blame it was because they did not take sufficient care to 
prevent unauthorized persons from obtaining access to the 
electrical devices connected with the mines in Havana harbor. 
Since the explosion I have conversed with Spanish officers, and 
they have all agreed that it was an unfortunate event for 
Spain, and that no Spanish officer who had the good of his 
country at heart could have been concerned in the explosion 
They believe that it was caused by persons who were unfriendly 
to Spain.” The fact is well known that in recent years Mr. 
Maxim has been wrestling with the problem of aerial naviga- 
tion.. On this subject he said: ‘‘I have made a long series of 
experiments, with a view of learning what power is required to 
perform artificial flight, I find it possible to construct an en- 
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gine that will giv 1 screw-thrust [ 2,00 pounds with an ex 
enditur f Se horse-powel! ind with a large aerial plan 
lriven by these screws alon i railway track, I have obtained 


i lifting power of 10,000 pounds at forty-two miles an hour, I 

ave obtained larger premises, and shall resume experiments 
The French government is proceeding along my lines. As its 
engineers have great skill and unlimited means they will prob 


ibly succeed, especially as they have all the data from the ex 


periments of Professor Langeley, of Washington, Professor 

Chanute, of Chicago, Mr. Phillips, of London, and myself.” 
Miss Beatrix Hoyt, of Westchester County, who has, for 

the third successive year, won the ladies’ golf championship of 





MISS HOYT, THE CHAMPION GOLFER. 


America, is but eighteen years of age. Her movements in 
playing are described as more manly than feminine. She is a 
granddaughter of Salmon P. Chase, President Lincoln’s first 
Secretary of the Treasury, and afterward chief justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Miss Hoyt first won 
the championship in 1896, on grounds in Morris County, New 
Jersey. Last year she triumphed on links in Essex County, 
Massachusetts, near Boston, and this year her victory was won 
at Ardsley 
best abilities. She has paralleled the record of Lady Margaret 
Scott, now Lady Hamilton, who recently held, for three years, 
the women’s championship of Scotland and England. It is not 
too extravagant for Miss Hoyt to hope that she may be successful 
in the championshipencounter next year, and thus surpass the 
world’s record 


In each contest she had opponents worthy of her 


=‘ Fighting General Joe Wheeler” is a unique as well as a 
patriotic American. He has never weighed more than ninety- 
five pounds, is but five 
feet in height, and is a 
human exhibit of tire- 
less energy. During the 
Civil War he was the 
youngest man to attain 
the rank of lieutenant- 
general on the Confed- 
erate side—a rank which 
he reached when he was 
only twenty-six years of 
age. In the late war he 
was the oldest active 
general officer in the 
American army. Mr 
William Rudolf O’Don 
ovan, the famous sculp 
tor, of 105 East Seven 
teenth Street, in New 
York, who has complet 
ed a life-like bust of 
General Wheeler, gives 
interesting recollections 
of his intercourse with 
the heroic old soldier 
while he was sitting for 
the work. ‘The gen- 
eral,” said Mr. O’Donovan, “is a bundle of nerves. He was an 
excellent sitter as long as I kept him talking. He is a peculiarly 
nervous man. All muscle and strength, he probably was able 
to endure more privations in Cuba than most of the young men. 
Extreme intensity is one of his characteristics. When he has 
anything to do he concentrates all his force on that thing, to 
the exclusion of everything else. He said to me that whatever 


BUST OF GENERAL JOE WHEELER. 


success he had had was owing to that one quality. Like all 
great military leaders—men distinguished for fighting qualities 

in every-day life he is kind and tender and considerate. He 
is thoroughly a soldier. All through the Santiago campaign he 
was willing to subordinate himself, and was not exercised as to 
whether he had been treated well or otherwise, as some others 
were. Noone ever heard him utter a complaint. A physical 
peculiarity of General Wheeler is the breadth of the nose be- 
tween the eyes—an indication of force and thoughtfulness. I 
do not k2ow of any other historic person with more breadth in 
that region—except George Washington, of whom I have made 
three statues.” 

= The House of Bishops of the Episcopal Church, at its recent 
convention, discussed the canonical law with reference to di- 
vorce, and there was a strong effort made to discountenance, as 
in the Roman Catholic Church, all divorces, and to forbid even 
the innocent party to remarry. The liberal party was led by 
Bishop Potter, of New York, and won by the scant majority of 
one. Bishop Potter, in addition to his high clerical position, is 
a man of the world, and evidently did not care to have his 
ciurch go backward and formulate for itself a medieval law 
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up to which it could never strictly live. The leader of the rad 

al party was Bishop Doane, of Albany, the only man in 
America—not a bicyclist or a golfer—who wears knee-breeches 
Bishop Doane’s chief lieutenant in this effort to enact a mor 
stringent church law was Bishop Dudley, of Kentucky. This 
able clerical has had matrimonial experiences of his own, though 
none of them were in the divorce courts. When he was elected 
a bishop he had already been twice married, and one of the 
bishops of the church refused to participate in the ceremony of 
ordination because it was written in the law that a “‘ bishop 
should have but one wife.” Bishop Dudley was bereaved a sec 
ond time, we believe, after his elevation, and the written law as 
quoted by his colleague did not prevent him from taking a third 
wife, 


General John M. Bacon, who is in command of the troops 
operating against the rebellious Indians in northern Michigan, 
is a Kentuckian, and during the Civil War belonged to a regi 
ment officered almost entirely by young men, several of whom 
went into the regular army when that war was over. The col 
onel of the Fourth Kentucky Cavalry, Wickliffe Cooper, was 
not more than twenty-five when he first wore an eagle on his 
shoulder-straps, while two of the majors, Bacon and Weston, 
were majors before they had attained their legal majority 
Cooper went into the regular cavalry as a major, and died on 
the plains more than twenty yearsago. Both Bacon and Weston 
are now full colonels in the regular army, and each is a briga 
dier of volunteers. It is usually taken for granted that Ken 
tucky, as a Southern State, sent her best sons to the Confederate 
army. She did supply her full quota to that army, but she did 
the same to the Union army, and so it is an historical fact, but 
not generally known, that never in modern times have so many 
citizens of a State been in arms as was the case with Kentucky, 
during the Civil War. General Bacon entered the regular arm 
as a lieutenant of cavalry, but for many years was on General 
Sherman’s staff. He is a man of much sprightliness of mind 
and manner, but beneath this vivacity, which in youth was al 
most like that of a Frenchman, he has solid qualities which 
those who know him highly appreciate 

‘ Love finds the way,” and therefore nobody is surprised to 
learn that Howard Gould, one of the bright and self-assertive 
SsOnDS of the late 
millionaire, Jay 
Gould, has clung 
to the woman of 
his choice and mar 
ried her, even 
though all the 
members of his 
family were not 
quite satisfied with 
the marriage, and 
even though the 
will of his father 
provided that half 
of Howard’s share 
of the estate, esti 
mated at $5,000,000 
for the half, must 
be forfeited unless 
there was consent, 
on the part of the 
other heirs, to his 
alliance. Miss 
Clemmons, whom 
Mr. Gould recently 


MR. HOWARD GOULD. married, comes 


‘opyrig 897, Hollinger & Rockey. 
Copyright, 1897, Hollinger & Rocke; from an excellent 


family. She was born in Illinois, but removed to California at 
an early age. One of her immediate ancestors was Colonel 
Thomas M. Kilpatrick, founder of the Illinois normal-schoc] 
system, a prominent legislator of his State, and a veteran of the 
Civil War, who was killed at the battle of Shiloh. Her grand 
father was an officer of the United States in the war of 1812; 
and her father an officer in the Union army in the Civil War 
of 1860, Miss Clemmons studied art in Europe, and finally, like 
many another bright 
girl, finding that she had 
a good voice and a pleas 
ing presence, with an in 
clination toward the 
theatrical profession, 
she felt called upon to 
gratify it in a quiet 
way. Subsequently, 
she studied in Eng 
land under the best tu 
torship, and played 
with marked success at 
the Princess Theatre. 
The play in which she 
appeared as a star in 
New York City was not 
adapted to her abilities, 
nor did it meet public 
appreciation, but she 
made the most of her 
part and created a fa- 
vorable impression. It is 
to her credit that every 
one commended her in 
dustry, courage, and 
persistence. Her beauty, 
vivacity, and goodness 
of heart made her many 
friends, and it is not sur 
prising, therefore, that 
when Mr. Gould met her 
he was captivated, and in due time succumbed to the charms 
of one of the most lovely of New York’s many lovely women. 
Mr. Gould is actively engaged in several business enterprises, is 
a director in many of the Gould corporations, is a devoted 
yachtsman, and one of the most popular of the Gould family. 





MRS. HOWARD GOULD, NEE MISS 
CLEMMONS. 
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THE STARS AND STRIPES FLOAT OVER THE CAPTAIN-GENERAL’S PALACE FOR INTERIOR OF FORT SAN CRISTOBAL AT SAN JUAN, AMERICAN COLORS FLYING 
THE FIRST TIME. 











fHE CITY HALL IN SAN JUAN, AFTER THE FORMAL OCCUPATION BY OUR TROOPS. 
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SPANISH TROOPS EVACUATING SAN JUAN. 
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THE PORTO RICO POLICE STILL RETAINED IN SERVICE BY THE UNITED STATES. 


‘OLD GLORY” WAVES FOREVER OVER PORTO RICO. 


FORMAL OCCUPATION OF THE BEAUTIFUL AND FERTILE ISLAND BY THE FORCES OF THE UNITED STATES, 


AT NOON, OCTOBER 18TH, 1898. 
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STORIES 


OF CAMP 
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HOW THE TWENTY-FOURTH (COLORED) BOYS VOLUNTEERED FOR YELLOW FEVER DUTY—THI 
SHOOTING OF A SPANISH SPY—ADVENTURES OF A MASCOT CAT—TRIALS OF NEW SPAPER 
MEN AND PHOTOGRAPHERS—THE YOUNG VOLUNTEER WHO PUT UP AT THE 
WALDORF 


By CLEVELAND MOFFET1 


I CHANCED to be at the station one afternoon when a detach 
ment of the Twenty-fourth Infantry, colored soldiers, marched 
by with flags flying and music playing. They were just off a 
transport, where they had endured discomforts and suffered 
from the fever, but they went along now with brisk step and 
heads high, to the cheering of the crowd 


‘* Those are the boys that fought.” said a lieutenant standing 
near me; ‘one of them saved my life. I was about starving 
the second day after that San Juan business, when | met one of 
the Twenty-fourth with a piece of hard-tack and a little chunk 
of bacon. He was hungry himself, but he gave me half of what 
he had, and if I ever find that man—I’ll make it my business to 
find him, too—there won't be anything that I’ve got too good 


for him.” 
This was the sort of talk I liked to hear, a verse clean out of 





COLORED TROOPS OF TWENTY-FOURTH INFANTRY COMING 
OFF A TRANSPORT. 


the gospel of man’s brotherhood, and I snapped a picture of 
that dusky line (the one herewith reproduced) in full appreci- 
ation 

That night, at the Third House, Colonel Greenleaf, the sur 
geon in charge of the camp, told me more about the Twenty 
fourth Infantry, and the sort of thing these colored men are 
capable of in the face of danger. 

‘*When we got to Siboney,” he said, ‘‘and were ready to 
land with the troops, word came to me aboard ship that yellow 
fever was already in the town. Long before we had decided 
what to do in that event ; the very first and all-important step 
was to burn every house to the ground, but this meant panic 
and suffering and the greatest disorder among the poor inhabit- 
ants. Still there was nothing else for it, and within twenty 
four hours Siboney lay in ashes. And then, as we organized 





VOLUNTEERS ON AMBULANCES LEAVING THE DETENTION HOSPITAL. 


our camp among the smoking ruins, there were scenes enacted 
that were dreadful beyond words. There were the Cubans run- 
ning about like mad people, women with babies at their breasts, 
men terror-stricken—a hungry and affrighted multitude. And 
many came from inland districts bringing with them, for aught 
we knew, the germs of the plague. 

‘Tt was of the utmost moment that order be kept among this 
throng, that food be distributed, and that attention be paid to 
the sick, including our own sick soldiers, who lay about every- 
where in greatest need. A hospital was set up, apart from the 
rest, for yellow-fever cases, and I saw by the increasing number 
of these that we would need many nurses and cooks specially 
detailed here. 

‘‘The two important things, then, from a medical point of 
view, were soldiers to do police duty in the town and soldiers 
for service in the yellow-fever hospitals. So with all dispatch I 


sent a messenger to General Shafter asking that a company 


men be detailed me for this service General Shafter sent back 
word that the need of men on the fighting-line was so great that 
he did not see how any could be spared. I made respectful r 
ply that the fighting of yellow fever was a matter scarcely 
important than the fighting of Spaniards 


Then | appealed t 
General Miles. Without delay he sent me vot a company, but 
a regiment of men—this very Twenty-fourth Infautry that you 


saw coming off the transport 


‘* Perhaps you do not know the superstitious fear that comes 
over colored people sometimes in the face of a plague ; they 
will go to pieces like children and become absolutely useless 
When I went through the camp, an hour or so alter their ai 


rival, I feared that this was about to happen, for pezroes were 
stretched out on the ground in dejected groups, many of them 
on the point of giving up At least I thought so, and I knew it 
would be a vain measure to order them for service against this 
grim fever enemy, whose very name paralyzed their powers of 
resistance. The general police work they would do well enough, 
I was confident of this ; but how to get men who would nurse 
the yellow-fever patients and feed them—that was the question 
W hen you think of it, there is more real heroism in marching 
into a fever-stricken tent and staying there day and night with 
death all about you, striking at you constantly, than there is 
in making a single desperate charge up any hill that was ever 
guarded by guns. And these were only ignorant colored men 
that I was calling upon for this devotion 

‘Yet I made the demand, asking the colonel of the regiment 
to appeal to bis men so that, say, a dozen of them would come 
as volunteers for work in the hospital 

‘** Tell them,’ I said, ‘ that when they go in they will have to 
stay in, and that I want no man to come who is not willing to 
face the danger. Do you think I can get twelve men ? 

‘** We shall see,’ answered the colonel, with a queer litth 
smile, and a little later he made the call, explaining to those 
half-sick, half discouraged negroes what was wauted of them 
there was need of twelve mep to come up and look the fever 
scourge in the face and stay there ; were there any twelve who 
would volunteer? Now, what do you think the answer was 
how many of those negroes do you suppose came forward? Not 
twelve men, not a hundred men, but every single man in the 
regiment. There was not one negro who stayed behind, and 
I call that, sir, and am willing to go on record as saying so, as 
fine a bit of heroism as was developed in the whole war.” 


oa 

Here is the story of a Spanish spy—or, rather, the suggestion 
of astory, for the man who told it to me did not have the com- 
plete facts. He did not know exactly where the thing hap 
pened, nor just how it came about ; only this : that on a certain 
morning, somewhere down by Santiago, there was a Spanish spy 
brought out to be shot. It was a very busy morning, with guns 
booming all around and Mauser balls singing through the air 
and no time was spent on needless formalities. It was simply a 
case of stand him up, give the word, and let the Krag-Jorgen 
sens do the rest. But, somehow, just at the critical moment the 
Spaniard sprang away from the death that faced bim, rushed 
into a little block-house that was empty, and closed bchind him 
an iron-sheathed door. Now, the spy could not get out, but 
neither could the American 
soldiers get in without wasting 
precious time in battering down 
that door. So this is what they 
did in the emergency: the offi 
cer in command of the firing 
squad knew that the space be 
hind that door was very small 

asingle closet-like room—and 
ne also knew the penetrating 
power through iron and wood 
of the Krag-Jérgensen bullet. 
So he lined his men up before 
that door in the usual way, 
gave the order, ‘* Ready—aim 

fire,” and the clean, small 
holes in the door told the story. 
The order was to kill that 
Spanish spy, and they killed 
him, door or no door. 
x * x 

Then there is a story worth 
the telling, of Miss Innis’s cat, 
a graceful, affectionate little 
creature, wiich has become 
justly celebrated in the army. 
Miss Grace Innis was a nurse in 
the detention hospital, and 
early one morning, while sleeping in her tent, she was awak- 
ened by a doleful miauling. Opening her eyes she found a 
small black cat curled up forlornly at the foot of her bed. The 
cat was wet and hungry, and Miss Innis, being tender-hearted, 
got up forthwith and gave it some milk to drink and a blanket 
to lieon. Then she went to sleep again, reflecting that this lit 
tle stranger black cat might have come to her as a good omen. 

She brought the cat to breakfast with her at the nurses’ mess, 
where it was made properly welcome, and then she carried it 
with her to the ward, its neck now adorned with a bright scar- 
let ribbon. She thought that somo of the sick men might be 
pleased to watch the little cat playing about, for the hours 
stretch out long and weary in a fever-tent, and the smallest dis 
traction becomes a great pleasure. But what was the nurse’s 
surprise, as she went down the row of cots, to hear one man cry 
out to a comrade, ‘* Say, Tom, herb’s the cat—the one we lost 
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iown at Siboney And then from other t came exclama 
tions which showed that the cat was an old friend here 

It appeared that back on a transport going out to Cuba this 
‘at had already been a soldiers’ mascot, and had afterward 
served its time in the camps about Santiago and gone through 
the enemy’s fire ; a real star-spangled-banner cat 

But alas for the things we are fond of |! The little cat had 
disappeared one day and been mourned for a time—would hay 
been mourned longer, no doubt, had there not been so many 
graver things to mourn over Anyhow, here it was back again 
the same little soft-coated, cold-nosed kitten, come now to the 
hospital-ward to liven up the soldiers This wes really a very 
graceful thing for a cat to do, so, in appreciation, the nurses 
lecked up a peach-basket with yards of ribbon, and tuings 
inside, this to be the cat’s headquarters, and gave it: lent 


food to eat, all of which furnished talk for the sick men and did 
them good 

hen suddenly, on the third day, the cat disappeared again 
ig people stole it and 
brought it to their big tent, claiming loudly that it was their 


\s a matter of fact, the wicked fumigatir 


cat, since they had broucht it back with them from Cuba, and 
even fumigating people claim the right to have a mascot. This 
stirred up great indignation among Miss Innis’s patients, and 
plans were made to get that cat back by hook or crook, since it 
vas evidently a soldiers’ cat and not designed at all for fumi 
gating patriots And the climax of the whole thing was that 
an orderly in the ward succeeded one evening in stealing the cat 
back again, and there was more rejoicing in that ward when the 
little wanderer came back than over President Mc Kinley’s visit 
\nd from that time on the cat lived safely in the peach-basket, 
for it would surely have been a case for rifles and revolvers had 
any profane hand dared to interfere. This is the end of the 
story of Miss Innis’s cat. 


¥ + 


| was standing in the detention camp one morning, watching 
the handling of the sick and the dead, stretcher bearers goin 
back and forth from tent to hospital-ward, from hospital-ward to 
ambulance, or sometimes to the dead-house, when I heard a sol 
dier groaning and complaining as a Red Cross nurse helped him 
up the ambulance-steps to his place in the load. The man was 
a volunteer going home on a furlough 

\s the ambulance moved away down the hospital street a 
regular who had been looking on remarked: ‘‘I haven't got 
anything to say against volunteers ; they were as brave as any 
body in the fighting ; but they haven’t learned to bear pain 
and discomforts the way we regulars have. I’ve been sick my 
self, and, lying in the wards, I noticed that the regulars genet 
ally kept their mouths shut and bore what they had to, whil 
the volunteers were apt to make afuss. Look at that man, now, 
on the ambulance. They are taking him down to the transport 
on a feather-bed compared to what we got in Cuba. You ought 
to have seen the wounded trains coming down those hills—ten or 
twelve army-wagons without springs bumping and smashing 
over bowlders and tree-trunks, and men packed into them, shot 
through the legs, shot through the stomach, shot through the 
lungs, suffering so that the slightest touch would hurt them. 
and banged down five or six miles of mountain-side as if they 
were bags of flour. There was something to kick about there if 
you will, but nobody kicked much ; at least the regulars didn’t 
You see, sir, we regulars are taught to take our medicine.” 


Che seven-o’clock express for New York—oh, the grim humor 
of calling it an express !—had just drawn out of Montauk sta 
tion crowded with solciers, and I found myself seated beside a 
young man—he was scarcely more than a boy—whose pale faci 
and sunken eyes told plainly what he afterward told me him 
self—that he was just out of the hospital He spoke in a low 
tone, and his manner was almost timid ; a nice lad, I thought, 
and wondered what he would do in the city, 

l'resently he asked if I could direct him to some hotel where 
he might spend the night; he was going on to Michigan the 
nextevening. I thought of a soldier’s slender purse, and, with 
intended delicacy, began explaining what an admirable place 
this newly-devised Mills Hotel was, and how reasonable its 
prices were. The young man did not seem to take much inter 
est in what I said. 

‘Can I get a hack at the depot ?” he asked. 

‘* Why, you can,” said I, ‘‘ but the street-cars are all right ; 
we generally take them. Were you ever in New York ?” 

** No,” he said, ** but I think I would like to have a hack : 
I'm pretty tired.” 

“Then,” said I, with broadening notions, ‘‘ perhaps you had 
better go to the Ashland House ; that’s a little nearer to the 
ferry.” And I began to explain how he would get there, 

‘*T want a room with a private bath,” he said. “I want a 
first-class room.” 

1 looked my friend over curiously, noted bis rough shoes and 
flannel shirt, then remembered that these proved nothing ; for 
all Ll knew he might have money in abundance. So I told him 
that there were two or three hotels on Broadway that might be 
even more convenient than the one I had mentioned ; there was 
the Normandie, for instance, where he could get a first-class 
room with private bath. But he listened without enthusiasm. 

** How about the Waldorf?’ he asked. ‘Isn’t that a good 
hotel 7?” 

**Oh, yes,” [ said ; ‘the Waldorf is one of the best hotels in 
the world.” 

‘* Then that’s the one I want,” he said, and settled back in 
comfortable decision. 

‘You see,” he went on, ‘‘I didn’t have any picnic down in 
Cuba. I made roads for days, working in mud and parboiled 
water up to my knees, with stinking dead horses all round me. 
And I lived on hard-tack and sow-belly. And I lay in the hos 
pital at Siboney with men so filthy about me that it makes 
me sick to think of it. And now I propose to get square with 
the game. Besides, ’'ve got money to spend. I’ve got fifty 
dollars.” 

He gave a long sigh of pride and looked down at bis feet 
“ Why, the first thing I'll do to-morrow will be to kick these 
shoes off and throw them in the river. I'll get the best pair of 
patent-leathers there isin New York. And I'll get clothes, too, 
Look here ; that’s a little souvenir I got in Santiago—got it of a 
dead Spanish woman. I’ve been offered fifteen dollars for it.” 
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He sl ved a gold ring on his little finger that had red stones 


Hie relapsed into silence again, but every time the boy came 
through the car with fruit and candy he purchased some and 
offered it to those about bim And during the last two hours 
if the ride he pulled out his watch every ten or fifteen minutes 


to announce how much we were behind tink 
Chis is a Spanish watch,” he said ; t didn’t cost me a 
ent, either. I got it in Santiago one night'with some of th 


boys when we were going through the shops.” 


How did you get it for nothing ?’ I asked 
Oh, just made a touch ; that’s how we worked it. If they 
lidn’t give up we smashed the whole business. I wouldn’t take 
twelve dollars for this watch 
[ would like to be able to follow out the adventures of this 
youn ntleman at the Waldorf, but we parted at the ferry, I 


ng my way in a street-car, he taking a back 


here was one familiar picture in camp which I always 
looked at with mingled feelings ; this was the line of sick sol 
licrs advancing slowly, man by man, for rations at the hospital 
kitchen. They were put down officially as convalescent sol 


liers, but they were sick enough for the most part, weak and 
' 


feverish, scraggly-bearded, dressed in ol] clothes, some in paja 





CONVALESCENT SOLDIERS LINED UP FOR FOOD 


tuas, waiting patiently, plates and cups in hand, for Uncle 
Sam’s caterer to give them food. Perhaps heroes never looked 
more like beggars than these men did. 

And while they waited they chatted together or with any 
one who happened by, and they chatted afterward as they ate, 
sitting about anywhere on boxes or barrels, or on the flooring 
of some tent. 

‘* It’s a queer thing, sir,” said one of these men to me, as he 
finished up a meal with a gulp of coffee, ‘‘ it’s a queer thing, 
the luck of war. We used to talk about that down in Cuba be- 
fore the fighting began, figuring out what chance a man had of 
getting killed. I’m a volunteer, sir ; you can see it by my hat. 
I'm in the Thirty-third Michigan, a member of the band. Well, 
there was another chap in the band ; he played the trombone, 
and he used to laugh and say that the Spaniards couldn’t spoil 
his business, any way ; they might shoot his legs off, or shoot his 
arms off, or shoot all through his body, so long as they didn’t 
ill him ; and when he came out of the war he’d be able to go 
m playing the trombone just the same. All he needed to do 
that was his mouth. 

‘* Well, sir, when we got into the fighting a Mauser bullet 
came along and struck Mr. Trombone- player right in the 
mouth, and fixed him so that now he can drink through his 

se, because there isn’t any division between. And he'll never 
blow another note on a trombone as long as he lives. They 
never touched his legs, nor his arms, nor anything else, but 
they queered his mouth, and that’s what I call tough luck.” 

‘*] know another case of hard luck,” said a convalescent in 








CONVALESCENT SOLDIERS EATING, 


the same group ; “ that was a captain in the Sixteenth Infant- 
ry; he was in E Company. I think his name was McFarland. 
He went up San Juan hill all right—never got touched ; and 
then, right at the top, he was struck by a piece of shrapnel from 
one of our own batteries that was shelling the bill. It was the 
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Second Artillery did it, I think ; they were dropping shells into 


those trenches in great shape, and the captain got a piece of one 


of them— got it in the back, and it went right through him 
***Go on,’ he called out, ‘go on. I’m done for; my own 
boys have fixed me.’ One of the men in the Sixteenth saw it 


all and told me about it If that isn’t hard luck, what is ?”’ 


The Spell-binding Rough Riders. 


One OF THEM TeELLS Just How COLONEL ROOSEVELT’S 
Horse Was SHOT AT SAN JUAN—A NARROW ESCAPE. 


fHREE of Colonel Roosevelt’s rough riders, who have volun- 
teered in Candidate Roosevelt’s service and remained in the 
East to help elect him Governor of the Empire State, are Color 
Sergeant Wright, Lieutenant Hayes, and Private Sherman 
Bell. Three finer representatives of young American manhood 
are not to be found, and when they talk to the voters of New 
York their words are as snappy as Mauser bullets and as effect- 
ive as Krag-Jérgensens. There’s a story in each of these gal- 
lant troopers, a dozen stories, in fact, but their joint and several 
modesty makes it hard to get them to talk about themselves. 
But it’s worth going miles to hear them sing their favorite 
rough-rider song 

w-punchers, bell-punchers, milk-punchers 
And short-arm punchers are we 
eady to fight for our colonel 


Wherever he may be.’ 


(Albert P. Wright, of Yuma, Arizona, ‘‘the hottest place in 
the world,” had to sleep under blankets on July Ist in front of 
Santiago. It never got too warm for him, even when Colonel 
Roosevelt’s horse was shot and Trooper Wright, who was bearing 
the colors up the hill right behind his leader, was left sitting upon 
his bronco, like Napoleon on his throne, ‘‘a sceptred hermit.” 

‘The colonel had dismounted at the time,” said Sergeant 
Wright, speaking of this incident about which so much has 
tcen written, ‘ after fruitless struggles to get his horse through 
the barb-wire barricades. ‘If I can’t ride up,’ said he, ‘ Pll walk 
up,’ and with that he jumped down and went over the wire, 
all in a rush, while a trooper led his horse toward the rear. | 
was following as best [ could, when I heard an exclamation, 
ind looking around, saw that the horse had been shot through 
and through the shoulders by a Mauser bullet. He was led a 
little to one side, and soon afterward died.’ 

Wright, who is a miner and cattleman in the Southwest, 
stands six feet three in his 
stockings, and enlisted in the 
First United States Volunteer 
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Indians and Their Signals. 


THey UtiLize Various InGEyious Devices To COMMUNI 
caTE With Eacu OTHeR FROM A DISTANCE 

THE Chippewas are a great sugar people, who do not pass the 
pipe, have no sun-dance, and excel in making canoes. The Sioux 
call them ‘* the fast-running-water peopk The Chippewas or 
Ojibways get their name from the peculiar lacing of their mox 
casins. A list of the authentic signs in use between the various 
In 


dians have a universal sign-language without regard to tribal 


tribes would fill many books—that is to say, all Americat 


dialects 


Long-distance signals are sent with lightning-like rapidity 


and messages go between distant points quicker than ordinary 


telegraph messages with the messenger-boy attachment. The 


especial war-signals are in six divisions—the pony, the blanket, 


the mirror, smoke, fire arrows, flint and steel, and we mightadd 
drawings and sketches. On a distant bluff a pony and rider be 
gin to run around in a small circle or ring, racing for dear life 
As if by magic, the plain becomes alive with red men, who seem 
to come out of the ground with the commotion of an army of 
ants ; the signal-man holds up his blanket by each corner, 
meaning attention, then, wig-wagging his blanket, he says, 
“The enemy is discovered one thousand strong.” At last he 
holds up his blanket as a sign for the warriors to disperse, and 
they at once melt into the earth like falling snow in a lake 

Another signal-inan, on a distant hill overlooking the village, 
flashes the news with a small mirror to the old men, war 
women, and wives, not forgetting, however, to flash it on the 
tepee of his sweetheart, who suddenly finds it imperative to 
go for firewood in the direction of the well-known flash. Two 
straight lines of blue smoke going upward indicate a victory, 
two being the Indian lucky number, or, maybe, at night a ten 
derfoot notices some falling stars in pairs. ‘‘ Burning arrows,” 
said our guide. The Sioux do not use them, however. They 
say ‘‘ Many fire-flies in the cool October air.” “Indian fire 
talk,” says our guide. The signal-man, it seems, has blanketed 
himself so that a small hole is left facing hisfriends. Inside the 
blanket tent he strikes a flint and steel, giving the nuinerical 
details of the battle. 

Along the red pipe-clay beds and the bluffs of the Big 


g Muddy 
River strange sketches of tomahawks and broken pipes, drawn 
with the points of knives in the soft and pliable clay, appear at 


intervals, letting us know that war is on. Suddenly coming 


upon a village, we find that the bucks have returned in ¢! 








Cavalry on May 2d, at Whip 
ple Barracks, Prescott, Arizona 
He was made sergeant of Troop 
C, commanded by Captain Al 
exander. It is an odd incident 
that the only flag the rough 
riders had to fight under was 
the battle-flag made for Troop 
Cc by the ladies of Prescott, 
Arizona. It was the standard 
that the rough riders followed 
so nobly, borne gallantly to 
the front by Color- Sergeant 
Wright ‘*We didn’t get a 
government flag,” said Ser- 
geant Wright, ‘until we got 
back to Montauk. The ladies 
of Prescott feel proud of the 
colors they gave us, for there 
are six Spanish bullet - holes 
through them.” 

Sherman Bell, who enlisted 
in Troop K of the rough riders 
May 17th, at San Antonio, was 
known on July Ist as ‘‘ the hu 
man megaphone of San Juan 
hill.” Fighting as close as he 
could get to his commander, 
Bell’s stentorian voice repeated 
Colonel Roosevelt's orders in 
tones that carried, through the 
confusion of the battle, and 
were heard where the bugle 
notes proved ineffective. Of 
slender physique and almost 





bovish face, Sherman Bell is PRIVATE BELL, COLOR-SERGEANT WRIGHT, AND LIEUTENANT HAYES, OF THE ROUGH RIDEKS 


one of the best-known young 

men in the Rocky Mountain region. He has been treasure guard 
for the Wells Fargo Express Company, deputy sheriff of El Paso 
county, Colorado, and Deputy United States Marshal for the 
Territory of New Mexico. In the discharge of his duties Bell 
had faced fusillades many a time before he reached Cuba, and 
he is the only treasure guard of Wells Fargo & Company who 
is not required to give bonds. He has never taken a drink or 
gambled a dollar. When he speaks for Roosevelt the audiencs 
have no difficulty in finding out what is going on. 

Lieutenant Frank P. Hayes, of Troop L, which was com 
manded by the gallant and ill-fated Captain Allyn K. Capron, 
is a resident of Oklahoma, and enlisted at Fort Sill. He is of 
smaller physique than either of the spell-binding brethren, but 
is grit to the backbone, knows what to do in an emergency, and 
talks as he shot, straight to the point. Some of the men of 
Troop L say that after every meal, or excuse for a meal, that 
his mess had down in Cuba, Lieutenant Hayes would get up 
murmuring ‘‘and d n Benjamin Franklin.” At first nobody 
understood this curious ‘‘ grace after meat,” but at last an ex- 
planation was forthcoming. ‘‘ You know, boys, Benjamin 
Franklin was the old duffer who used to say that you ought 


’ 


always to get up from a meal ‘ feeling as if you could eat a 
little more.’ That’s what we do.” 

Lieutenant Hayes has seen five years’ service in our regular 
army, and is a Canadian by birth. He is an intensely loyal 
American, and is a splendid example of the patriotism of our 


adopted citizens JOHN PavuL Bocock. 


night very quietly, the Indian method of admitting an over 
whelming defeat. Iudians observe nature very closely ; more, 
perhaps, than any other people. Especially peculiar was a 
Chippewa’s comments who visited London and Paris. For the 
Queen he showed the deepest respect ; for the gay Parisians he 
said: ‘‘So many children widout faders, and so many women 
with little dogs tied to a string.” In speaking of the mirror 
signals, he said: ‘‘ Supposing a few of us were ata talk in the 
lodge. We got hungry; one said so-and-so had plenty to eat. | 
go to his tepee and hint that it might be well to cook something, 
and when all is done I go outside and flash to each friend that it 
is ready. They come in one by one, as if by accident, and, of 
course, are invited by the host to eat.” 
C, BEECHER BUNNELL. 


See What Ten Cents Will Do! 


** How ” is the title of a well-printed little book of 165 pages, 
the greatest book of its character of the year. It tells you how 
to do 150 different things of interest to men, women, and chil 
dren, and will be sent to any one who will cut out this notice 
from LESLIE’s WEEKLY, and forward it, with ten cents in 
stamps or currency, to the Arkell Publishing Company, 110 
lifth Avenue, New York. ‘* How” is full of just the kind of 


information that every person Vv ants 
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RETURNING REGULARS TAKING A HASTY BREAKFAST AT WALKER, MINNESOTA, AFTER THE FIGHT AT SUGAR POINT. 





THE THIRD REGULAR INFANTRY AT WALKER 





{DIAN POLICEMEN —ONE WAS 'NDED WHILE N 
THE TWO INDIAN PRISONERS WdOSE CAPTURE PRECEDED ee ee ee Se 
ar acca: pene a a gy TO ESCAPE IN A CANOE FROM THE SCENE OF THE 

s MARSH ! f RIGHT. BATTLE : A THIRD WAS KILLED. 





BRINGING IN THE WOUNDED. 
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rt rf WALKER OF THIRD INFANTRY MEN, WHO LOST SIX KILLED DURING RESIDENCE OF CHIEF BOG-AH-WAH-GE-SHIK, WHERE THE TROOPS WERE AMBUSCADED GENERAL JOHN M. BACON, 
wy S4OI'RS OF HARD FIGHTING WITH THE INDIANS AT SUGAR POINT. COMMANDER OF THE 


CENIRe ¢ ATTACK 


FEAR ISLAND, MINNESOTA, OCTOBER 5tn. 


r tN THE REDSKINS AFTER THE DISCOVERY OF THE AMBUSH. 
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What I Saw in the War: No. 2.—AFTER BLOODY CANEY. 
FRUM DARK UNTIL DAWN—SCENES ABOUT EL CANEY AFTER THE BATTLE—THE ALL- NIGHT MARCH OF LAWTON’S DIVISION BEFORE GOING INTO 
ACTION AT SAN JUAN ON THE 2p OF JULY—THE SPANISH FOUGHT LIKE TIGERS, BUT THE CUBANS RAN AWAY—TWO OF THEM SHOT DEAD 
WHILE ROBBING THE SLAIN—A PATHETIC INCIDENT OF THE BATTLE-FIELD—HARDSHIPS OF AN ALL-NIGHT MARCH 


REMARKABLE 


I FIRST saw Caney from El Pozo hill when the bill was a 
long way between our lines, and when it was work very simila 
to deer-stalking to get up to it without being bagged by a 
Spanish sharpshooter. I went up the ascent with a couple of 
officers of the Fourth United States Infantry and Mr. H. C 
Christy, the artist of LESLIE’s WEEKLY. 
connoitring, and that day, with the aid of a pair of glasses, we 
were able to make out every detail of the little town, and it was 
then that this captain of infantry said he could take the place 
with his single company; and yet that same officer was buried 
on the field after the day’s fighting, and a whole division had 
been held off until nearly dark. 

It was here at El Caney that we were introduced to the 
fighting Spaniard and made to respect him as such. The ene 
my’s last stand was at the little thatched fort, surrounded by 
trenches, at the western entrance of the town on the Santiago 
road, where a small band of Spaniards held the road for hours 


The officers were re 


and died like heroes. 
they exposed themselves uselessly while urging their men to 


Their officers appeared to court death, for 


General Vara del Rey rode his horse up and down the 
He was buried 


fight. 
lines until finally laid low by a dozen bullets. 
very near this place by General Ludlow, who took his sword 
and afterward graciously returned it to the commanding officer 
of the Spanish forces, to be sent to bis native country, a tribute 
to one of the bravest and most competent officers of either side 

The engineer corps of the Spanish army showed great skill 
in their building of intrenchments and fortifications, and they 
were admired by all our officers; but I have often wondered 
if it was design that led to building so many of the trenches at 
Caney without any manner of escape. Most of the trenches are 
so constructed as to allow the occupants to enter or withdraw 
without exposing themselves to fire, but pearly all of the in- 
trenchments at Caney allowed of no such escape. 
in must fight to the death or accept a surer and quicker end 
by attempting to escape by running back after climbing out. 
There was also, of course, the alternative of surrendering, but 
this manner of ending the fight never seemed to occur to any of 
the Twenty-ninth Spanish Regiment, who defended Caney 

So, long after the stone fort on the hill had been taken, after 
we had entered the town, this little band at the thatched fort 
were still plugging away, and kept on until nearly wiped out, and 
when they quit it was almost dark. The field about the town that 
night was a pitiful sight, for here and there in the long grass 
were the bodies of the heroes in blue who had sacrificed their 
lives for a people who did not think enough of their own cause 
to fight for it on this the opening day of the great struggle 
about Santiago. A large force of Cuban soldiers was put under 
command of General Ludlow and with his brigade, the first of 
Lawton’s division, and these Cubans were expected to do all 
they promised to do under such a capable and fearless leader, 
especially when brigaded with three regiments of our best 
troops. It was his duty to assault from the western side of 
Caney, and also to prevent the enemy from escaping to Santi- 
ago. General Ludlow did not have very much faith in the 
fighting qualities of the Cuban soldiers in an assault, so he in- 
trenched them on the Santiago roadway, with instructions to 
hold that avenue of escape at all hazards, and then he went on 
into the fight, and all day his little round white hat, which 
looked something like a child’s sailor-hat, could be seen bobbing 
about as he encouraged his men and led their fire. When, late 
in the day, a few of the enemy were seen making for Santiago 
by this road, General Ludlow remarked that it was all right, 
for there were a couple of thousand Cuban soldiers intrenched 
to head them off. These Cuban allies were armed better, in 
most cases, than were our own volunteers, as they had been 
supplied with arms and ammunition by the navy, which had 
given them the best modern Lee rifle with smokeless powder. 

Imagine, if you can, the surprise on the part of that brigade 
commander when he saw those Spaniards escape and did not 
hear a shot fired. The Cubans had taken to the hills immedi- 
ately after they had been posted on the road, and had left it 
entirely open for either an advance of re-enforcements from or 
an escape to Santiago. Later in the afternoon the Cubans came 
down from their place of advantage in the hills where they had 
been watching the Americans mowed down for their benefit. 
There they sat, eating their rations—American rations—while 
good Americans were sacrificing their lives for them, and not 
offering to go into the fight. When General Ludlow met the 
Cuban ‘“ general” he said things that might not be edifying 
reading. He told that Cuban leader that if he found him or 
any of his command near his lines again he would have him 
horsewhipped. After that there was no dependence put upon 
our allies. 

It was shortly after this that General Garcia complained 
that General Shafter was ignoring him. I am told that about 
fifty Cubans really fought well through the entire day. They 
should be put in all of the highest offices in the new govern- 
ment. After the battle I reached a part of the field where a 
colored regiment had been fighting, and some of their men were 
searching for the bodies of their comrades. A little way off a 
couple of Cubans were going through the pockets of a dead col- 
ored soldier, when a big sergeant caught sight of them. He did 
not hurry, nor did he call to them to desist, but walked calmly 
up to where they were carrying on their dastardly work. I 
wondered at bis calmness, but my wonderment was soon satis- 
fied, for as he came up they merely looked up and started to 
work again, when, as quick as a flash, he drew his six-shoote: 


A man once 


ENDURANCE OF THE 


By JAMES F. J. ARCHIBALD 


and shot them both dead, and calmly returged his pistol and 
knelt beside the body of his comrade to make it ready to be car 
ried to where the burying squad was at work. Three or four 
officers saw the act, but not one of them even reprimanded him 

Just below the stone fert on the hill, sitting in the middle of 
the pineapple field, I came upon a pitiful sight—a soldier sit- 
ting on the ground, holding in his lap the head of a poor fellow 
who was literally shot to pieces. One bullet had gone through 
his head, another through his lungs and chest, tearing a horrible 
hole, from which the blood poured at every breath. He was 
almost dead, and every breath sounded like the noise made by 
pouring liquid from a bottle, and his comrade kept the flies 
from his face, that was clotted with blood and dirt, and waited. 
Occasionally, when the poor fellow would groan a bit louder 
than usual, the friend would change the dying man’s position, 
but he held him as still as he could. 

‘** Don’t suppose there’s a surgeon about ?” he inquired, as I 
stopped. 

I told him there was not now, but would be, later. 

‘** Well,” he remarked, quietly, ‘‘ don’t 
help him. He’s ’bout gone, I reckon.” 


suppose they could 


The breathing became weaker and the gurgling fainter and 
fainter as the grayish pallor began to show through the sweat 
and dirt and blood, and finally, without a tremor, breathing 
ceased. The soldier held his burden a moment until he saw the 
end had come, and then laid his handkerchief over the ghastly 
face and gently let the head down to the ground, and slowly 
got up. 

‘* Know him ?” I asked 
‘* My brother,” he calmly said. And then he filled his lungs 
with one long, deep sigh and gazed off to the hills for a mo- 
ment with a faraway, thoughtful look, and I could see that 
he was looking straight into some home and wondering what 
mother would think. 

As I passed along, the different regiments were having roll- 
call, and as name after name failed to bring a response the 
officers would question as to where the missing ones were last 
seen, and parties would go out and search the field over for 
them. Late into the night that search went on, and every now 
and then we would hear the slow, mournful notes of *‘ taps ” as 
it was sounded over some poor fellow who had given his life for 
a people who, to say the least, showed ng appreciation for what 
was being done forthem. When we first landed at Baiquiri the 
Cubans could not do enough for us. 
admired. 
supplies. 


They gave us anything we 

They loaned us their horses, they helped us land our 
I think, had we suggested, they would have carried us 
Then they 
But once they were full of army rations their 
anxiety for our welfare diminished wonderfully 

On this night after the battle at El Caney I saw hundreds of 
able-bodied Cubans about, and heard several officers try to get 
them to carry litters with the wounded and dead, and thus re- 
lieve the men who had fought all day long in a tropical sun 
while they had been looking on, but no—‘‘ they were soldiers 
and could not work.” So they sat under the mango-trees and 
ate fruit. The most work I saw any of them do was bury a 
horse near E] Pozo the next day, and that work we got out of 
them at the business end of a six-shooter. In all I say I make 
the exception of one who was detailed to me as a guide, and 
who followed me faithfully from the first day at Baiquiri 
through the entire campaign to the surrender. He could cook, 
and when fruit, such as cocoanuts, mangoes, or pineapples, was 
wanted, he could always find it; but he was very proud of the 
brightness of the inside of his rifle-barrel, which in three years’ 
service, he declared, had never been dulled by being fired. 

As I came past the thatched fort that night there were sev 
eral wounded Spaniards by the trenches, and as I stopped for 
a moment to look at them, one of them looked up and timidly 
murmured, *‘ Agua ?” (water), and with such a tone and such 
an expression that he clearly expected to be refused before ask- 
ing, and when I unslung my canteen and handed it to him he 
hesitated, as though even then I would take it back. It was a 
pleasure to see the poor fellow drink, and then, as I passed it on 
to his companions, I took out a ‘‘ first-aid packet” and bound 
up his wound as best I knew. He could not seem to realize that 
an enemy could really do such a thing. I saw the same chap 
several days later at Siboney among the prisoners, and he 
recognized and thanked me again. While the squads of men 
were searching for the dead and wounded, often finding them 
by the clouds of buzzards that hovered above the field, the 
regiments were re-forming and marching off into the darkness 
toward Santiago. We supposed we were on the way to El 
Pozo, but the guides—Cuban guides—lost their way, and after 
marching the whole division until late that night it was dis- 
covered that we were on the wrong road. I was with the First 
United States Infantry, that was supporting Capron’s battery, 
and they had taken the lead toward the front when I rejoined 
them. There had been an advance guard sent out and the re- 
port was sent back that they had seen a body of Spanish troops 
ahead. 

There is nothing in warfare more demoralizing than a night 
attack, and nothing more weird than a night march in the 
vicinity of the enemy, where silence is essential. A march at 
night where the night is dark, with the orders being passed 
back through the line by whispers, puts every man on the alert, 
for it seems as though something must happen eveyy moment. 
Occasionally the clank of a tin-cup against a bayonet-scabbar J 


and our horses if it could have saved us any fatigue. 
were hungry. 


AMERICAN SOLDIERS 


will bring forth an admonishing oath from an officer near by, 
The 
and immediately guards are rushed 
out into the bush at the sides of the column. It was this sort of 
The night be 
fore we were marching with all possible quiet, so that the Span 


or a cough or sneeze will cause a whispered reprimand, 


road becomes congested 
a hole we were led into the night after Caney. 


ish forces would not run away, and after the day’s work we 
found there was no danger of that, and now we were marching 
When I got up to 
the head of the line I found the men building little fires and 
starting coffee, although they had received no orders to rest ; 
blockade and could not 
Some of the men dropped right where 
I ‘borrowed fire” and made a little cof 


quietly for fear they would not run away. 


but it looked as though we were in a 
move for some time 
they were and slept. 
fee, and then rolled up in my blanket for a sleep while the regi- 
I figured it out that I would sleep there until 
morning and then catch up with the brigade, as | knew they 


ment waited. 
could not go more than four miles. We slept until about two 
A. M., When I was awakened by the feeling that something was 
up. There was a commotion among the men in a quiet sort of 
way, and whispered orders came back for nu talking and to put 
out all fires. A couple of companies were hurried forward and 
both sides of the road. | 
Bisbee, Of th 


into the brush, which was very thick 


hunted up the regimental commander, Colonel 
First Infantry, and he informed me that we had run into a bo 
of Spanish troops and expected to be attacked any moment 
Retreat was impossible, as the roads behind were packed wit 
troops. We sat there and shivered in the cold, damp night air 
for about half an hour, when a few shots began on the left 
Then a few moments of expectancy and another volley. It be 
gan to look as though we were in for a nasty fight, ard it loo':e. 
very much like treachery upon the part of our guide, who was 
few more shots and 


nowhere to be found, but there were but a 


all was quiet again. Orders then came up the line for the entire 
division to move to the rear and march to El Pozo that night 
The men were almost exhausted from a hard day’s fighting, had 
had no sleep, and now were in for a march for the rest of the 
night, yet there was no grumbling, no complaint, Just as they 
had shouldered their blanket-roils a couple of pack-trains came 
shambling up the road in charge of a staff commissary. 

‘** Here are three days’ rations,” he said 

‘* But we are on the march and have no time to issue ration: 
to the men, and, besides, the enemy are just behind us,” re.non 
strated an officer. 

‘*Take ’em or leave ’em,” was the only satisfaction he re- 
ceived 

It takes considerable time to issue, so that was out of the 
Some regiments knocked the heads of the cases of 
the 


some got 


question. 
hard bread and corned-beef, and let 
wanted. enough for a 
week while others got nothing, and yet there was no co:nplaint. 


men take what they 


The consequence was that 


Other regiments took the cases of rations as they were, and all 
that night some of those men carried great cases of hard bread 
and of beef in cans, and the cases were so heavy that I could 
scarcely lift them. They shouldered them, after that hard day’s 
fight, a sleepless evening, and marched all night, with their 
packs and ammunition and arms besides, and joked about it. | 
wondered then if there was no limit to the endurance of th 

American soldiers. 

We marched all that night utter darkness, 
stumbling up a muddy hill, now crossing a ford, and down hills 
into rivers of mud. 
were so tired that no one seemed to notice it, and what broucht 


through now 


The morning came on so gradually and we 
it to our notice was the commencement of the firing over on San 


Juan hill. Steady volleys and the 
whirr-r-r-r of the machine-guns. 


rattling answer and the 
When the firing commenced 
and we realized it was morning [ heard a sergeant remark that 
‘the boys had set the alarm-clock going to awaken the Span 
; and it was not unlike it in sound. 

( To be continued 


iards ” 


Welcome! 


Brine flags. and banpmers and wreaths and flowers 
To greet them well, 
Who come to these ar 


is and hearts of ours 
From the gate of hell 
Safe from the battle’s rag 
To the old calm life 
Give praise and tears to the noble cead 
Ah, low—speak low ! 
Be the tapers lit and the incense shed ; 
They will feel and know 
That our hearts as one kneel down in the name 
Of their deathless fame 
Tears for the dead. For the living, cheers. 
Let the wide sky ring 
Till the echoes climb to the listening spheres 
On the wind's wild wing ; 
Let earth and air and sweet heaven rejoice 
In one glad, true voice ! 


Shout welcome loud in the trumpets blast 
And the rolling drum ; 

The storm is still and the danger past, 
And they come—they come 

Flags and banners and wreaths and jiover 


To these arms of ours ! 
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PRESIDENT MCKINLEY FIRST PUBLICLY ADVOCATES THE POLICY OF TERRITORIAL EXPANSION—HIS ATTITUDE AT OMAHA, 


WHEN HE SAID: ‘** THIS GREAT REPUBLIC CANNOT SHIRK THE RESPONSIBILITIES INCIDENT TO GOVERNING THE A 
VAST DOMAIN WHICH THE SOLDIERS OF THE NATION CAPTURED AT THE CANNON’S MOUTH.” 
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THE PRESIDENT LOOKING OVER THE VAST AUDI- 
ENCE OF OVER 150,000 PERSONS, JUST BEFORE 
HE BEGAN HIS NOTABLE SPEECH.—(See append- 
ed picture.) 


THE PRESIDENTIAL PARTY APPROACHING THE REVIEWING-STAND, FROM WHICH PRESIDENT M KINLEY SPOKE. 


OVATION TO THE PRESIDENT AT THE PEACE JUBILEE AT OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


HIS VISIT TO THE GREAT EXPOSITION IS MADE THE OCCASION OF A SIGNIFICANT AND PATRIOTIC DEMONSTRATION. 
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HEROIC BUT FRUITLESS DEFENSE BY THE SPANWRD 


DRAWN FROM SKETCHES MADE AFTER THE BAT1® BY H. 


“It was here at El Caney that we were introduced to the fighting Spaniard and made to respect him as such. The enemy’s last stand was at the little thatched fort, surrounded by trenc! Pt the 


exposed themselves uselessly,”—[See ** What J Saw in (@@ @, No. 
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ANNRDS OF THE LAST FORT IN FRONT OF CANEY. 


BATIM® BY H. c. CHRISTY, OUR SPECIAL WAR ARTIST. 


trencl@t the western entrance of the town on the Santiago road, where a small band of Spaniards held the road for hours and died like heroes. Their officers appeared to court death, for they 
w in tm ar, No, 2, by James F. J. Archibald, on page 350.) 
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APPEARANCE OF THE TEMPLARS IN PROCESSION 


MAGNIFICENT 











BUILDING 


ARCH IN FRONT OF THE PUBLIC SAFETY 


THE BEAUTIFUL 





LIGHTS. 


ARCH AT NIGHT BRILLIANTLY ILLUMINATED BY ELECTRIC 
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MAKES AN {MPRESSIVE APPEARANCE. 


THE GRAND CONCLAVE AT PITTSBURG, 


1, 


NO. 


PITTSBURG COMMANDERY, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


VIEWED BY THOUSANDS OF SPECTATORS. 


OF UNUSUAL MAGNITUDE, ON OCTOBER lita, 


DEMONSTRATION 


AN ATTRACTIVE 
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The Hawaiian Islands as They Are. 


ALL ABOUT OUR NEW TERRITORY Way Ir Is CALLED 
‘THE PARADISE OF THE PacIFi How Its PEOPLE 
Live—Facts OF INTEREST TO THOSE WHO ARE LOOK 
ING FOR BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES IN OUR NEW Pos 
SESSION 


He position of the Hawaiian Islands, near the middle of the 
North Pacific Ocean, makes them deserve the appellations of th 
Cross-roads of the Pacific ” and ‘‘ Key of the Pacific,” as they 
are the only spot in the Pacific from the equator on the south 
to Alaska on the north, and between America on the east and 
\sia on the west, where water, food, and coal can be obtained 
They are about 2,100 miles from Unalaska and San Francisco, 
the two nearest ports, while Hong-Kong is 4,803, Yokohama 
3,440, and Sydney 4,484 miles away. 
longitude 154 degrees 40 minutes and 160 degrees 30 minutes 


The group lies between 


west, and latitude 18 degrees 55 minutes and 22 degrees sixteen 
minutes north, and consists of eight inhabited and a large num 
ber of uvinhabited islands, with a total area of 
square miles, or nearly that of Massachusetts 
cipal islands are Hawaii, 4,210 ; Maui, 760 ; 
590 ; Molokai, 270: Lanai, 150; 
63 square miles 


small 7,000 
The eight prin 
Oahu, 600 ; Kauai, 
Niihau, 97; and Kahoolawe, 

Their outline is bold and rugged, each island consisting of 
one or more mountain ranges, seamed with valleys and deep 
gorges, with rolling plains lying between, the lee shores usually 
level, while those to windward are a succession of precipices 
some of which are 4,000 feet high. There are few good harbors, 
passengers and freight being landed with surf-boats and der 
ricks projecting from thé cliffs above. The group is almost 
entirely of volcanic origin, volcanic cones, extinct craters, and 
ancient lava-flows abounding on every hand, with Hawaii itself 
as a living example of the process of growth. Thousands of 
cool streams rush from the mountains, plunging over the preci- 
pices into the sea in pretty cascades. The soil is composed of 
from one to six feet of decomposed volcanic rock mixed with 
pure loam, a top-soil of decayed vegetable growth about a foot 
deep, and sub-soil consisting of either small broken or decayed 
rocks, forming a species of porous clay or scoria. The porous 
quality of the soil favors rapid removal of moisture, and insures 
drainage with little trouble. 

Irrigation from artesian wells or mountain streams makes 
up for the insufficient rainfall in some districts. Although the 
islands lie just within the tropics their position in mid-ocean, 
the atmosphere constantly renewed by the strong northeast 
trade winds, which, purified by traversing thousands of 
miles of ocean, blow for nine months in the year, and the great 
Kurosiwa current which sweeps down from the Arctic, bathing 
their shores with its cool waters, combine to give them a re 
markably healthy and equable climate, while their mountainous 
characters give them a wide range of temperature, from the tor- 
rid heat of sheltered valleys at sea level to the actual winter and 
perpetual snow at the summits of the two mountains, Mauna 
Loa and Mauna Kea, 14,000 feet high. 

The islands are outside the cyclone belt, but are visited in 
November by long-continued and violent storms, accompanied 
by rain called ‘‘ konas,” and snow-storms on Mauna Kea ex- 
tending as low as 7,000 feet. The highest temperature in Hono 
lulu is eighty-nine degrees, while the lowest is fifty-four degrees, 
averaging seventy-two degrees, June being the hottest month. 
The rainfall varies in different parts of the islands from noth- 
ing in some districts to over 200 inches in others, mostly in the 
form of showers—the sun seldom being obscured for more than 
a day—and is heaviest during November, February, March, and 
April, but trade showers can be expected at any time. It is a 
climate well suited to the mental and physical development of 
the Anglo-Saxon, although the evenness of temperature and 
small diurnal thermometer range make great and prolonged 
activity uninviting, and the inhabitants must adjust themselves 
to these conditions. Fogs are entirely absent, and sunstroke 
is unknown, the people wearing the same summer clothing as 
is worn in the ‘‘ States,” and working in the heat of the day. 
The death-rate among whites is small ; none of the fevers and 
other typical diseases of tropical countries are found here, and 
children thrive wonderfully. 

Leprosy.—Nothing in the climatic conditions causes this dis- 
ease, it having been brought from China about thirty years ago, 





and is confined chiefly to the natives. No cases are seen at 
large, a careful system of segregation being in force, and the 


unfortunates are well taken care of in a settlement established 
and kept up by the government on the island of Molokai, in a 
valley completely hemmed in on one side by impassable 
precipices, and on the other by thirty miles of ocean, making 
escape impossible. Leprosy is not a hereditary disease, as 
shown by the large school on the Island for ‘* Non-Leprous 
Children of Leprous Parents,” and it does not contaminate the 
atmosphere. It is perfectly safe to visit the ‘‘ settlement.” and 
a great many people do so every year, even shaking hands with 
the lepers with impunity ; in fact, the only way it can be 
‘caught” is by ‘ inoculation,” that is, 
with a leper where your skin is broken. 


by coming in contact 
There are no poison 
ous insects, and no snakes or wild animals on the islands except 
deer and goats, which have been brought here, but mosquitoes 
are very plentiful 

Honolulu — Although every one goes into raptures of delight 
on first beholding the city from the steamer after rounding 
Diamond Head, to obtain the full beauty of the scene one must 
ascend Punch-bowl Hill, a domesticated crater directly back of 
the city. On your left, the extinct crater of Diamond Head, 
like a silhouette of a sleeping form mounting guard over the 
city ; on the right, lovely Moanalua, at the base of a spur of low 
hills, where a part of the sea is fenced into ponds where mullet 
are raised by the million ; a little beyond, Pearl Harbor, a beau 
tiful sheet of water, shaped like an oblong fan with the chan- 
nel for a handle, only six miles from Honolulu, and separated 
from the sea by a belt of coral lowland several miles in width, 
surrounded by a light green carpet of the thousands of acres of 
waving cane fields of Ewa and Oahu plantations, and sheltered 
by the exquisite form of the great Waianae range of mountains. 
In front of you stretch the opalescent waters of the calm and 
beautiful Pacific, until they merge into the distance, the long 
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line of white surf breaking on the hidden reef forming a strik 
ing contrast w.th the deep blue without and the emerald green 
within ; a curving beach of dazzling whiteness with a fringe of 


cocoanuts along it 
Waikiki, the 


masts and spars indicates tl 


distinguishing the lovely 
watering-plac 


bathing-beach at 
Honolulu \ forest of 


a mnere 


annex ol 
harbor, pocket in the sub 


merged coral reef, but quite deep and protected from the pre 


vailing winds. The red buildings of the quarantine station are 
on a part of the reef which rises above the water, 

Back of the city rise the shadowy heights of Tantalus and 
the Pali, that historic mountain and precipice where Kameha 
meha the Great, after overcoming his foes, drove them by hun 


dreds over the dizzy brink, sentinels of a range of mountains 
green with forest and ferns and perpetually capped by great 
masses of billowy trade-wind clouds, ever changing in color and 
position ; often three distinct strata are moving in different di 


rections, and each totally distinct in form and density, varying 
with the hours from the purple, bronze and gold of sunrise, the 
snowy-white of daytime, to the almost unearthly beauty of th« 


sunset tints, constantly detaching fleecy little fragments which 


those gentle little showers 


vo floating over the city, causing 


called ‘liquid sunshine,” which simply crossing the street will 


avoid, while sometimes a dozen rainbows at one time enrich 
the valleys up which the city extends. Below you lies t 

city itself, a green-velvet ribbon edged with silver, one mass of 
dark green relieved here and there on the outskirts by light 


green fields of rice, kalo and bananas, with hardly a building 


visible except part of the business district and the crowd of 
little white houses of the Portuguese at the foot of the bill on 
which we stand 

The 
** lanais” 


crooked streets and buildings surrounded by 
old South Here 


you will find magnificent and finely-kept grounds, containing 


harrow, 


remind one of some cities in the 
trees and shrubs from the tropics and temperate zones all over 
the world. Nearly a hundred varieties of palms alone lift their 
feathery branches sky ward—groves of cocoanuts, like ** upturned 


feather-dusters,” date, royal, wine, and the graceful travelers’ 


palm, like some huge open fan. Mango, alnocado pear, alger- 
oba, papaia, tamarind, lauhala, eucalyptus, orange, cedar, pine, 
fig, banyan, which, when mature, covers several acres with its 
wide-spreading branches, and thousands of others grow iu pro 
fusion. The hibiscus is constantly aglow with flowers of flame, 
and the truly royal ponciana regia is a conflagration, but these 
are only a splash of color in a landscape where the majority of 
trees at one season or another are colossal bouquets. The houses 
and stores of the Japs and Chinese form a city by itself, where 
everything is exactly as in the Orient. 

The fish-market, 


a motley array of strange shapes and brilliant colors, including 


where a hundred varieties of edible fish, in 


squid, hammer-head and man-eating sharks, flying-fish, eels, 
sea-urchins, etc., are sold by Chinamen and natives and tied up 
for the purchaser in ‘ ti” leaves instead of paper and string ; 
the picturesque group of flower-women crouched on the pave 
ment selling “leis,” the Hawaiian bouquet, a long band of flow 
ers denuded of stems and woven without string or wire, and 
without which no native is complete—all these are very interest- 
ing to one from the * States.” 

The population is heterogeneous, being made up of Hawaiians, 
Americans, British, Germans, Portuguese, 
The total population in 1896, the date of 
109,020. Of these only 31,020 (twenty-eight per cent.) were full 
blooded Hawaiians, 2,303 Americans and Europeans, 24,407 Jap 
anese, 21,616 Chinese, and the balance South Sea-Islanders and 
The literacy of 


Chinese, Japs, etc. 
the last census, was 


part-Hawaiians. the country is very high, 
sixty-three per cent., counting Asiatics, being able to read and 
write, while of the Hawaiians 85 28 per cent., Americans and 
Europeans 85.65 per cent., and Portuguese twenty-seven per cent 
can read and write. Education is compulsory for children of all 
nationalities over six years. The pure-blooded Hawaiians are a 
fine race, of magnificent physique, kind, generous, and gentle, 
never boisterous, even when intoxicated, and hospitable to a 
fault, andeso honest that people never thought of locking their 
doors, even at night, until Europeans began to come in thickly 
The Hawaiians are Polynesians, not Africans, are light brown, 
not black, and have long, straight hair and large brown eyes, 
and although many are ugly you never see a “ vicious” face 
Like all warm countries where the necessities of life are so few 
of kalo will keep a family a 
vear). the patives do not like to work, but would rather fish, 


and so easily obtained (one acre 
swim, and eat *‘ poi.” 

They are perfectly at home in the water, and remain in it 
hours at a time, and are magnificent boatmen as well as swim 
mers. Their favorite sport is surf-riding, mostly with the surf 
board, a highly-polished board about eight feet long and one 
and one-half fect wide. Mounting the wave at the right time 
and keeping the proper position on its crest is a trick not easily 
acquired, as one soon secs when some overbold ‘* haole” at- 
tempts it, but some of the Kanakas are so adept that they re 
main standing, and in that position race in at lightning speed 
Their peculiar canoes are very long and deep and narrow, 
beautifully shaped out of a log in one piece without joints, an 
outrigger keeping them steady in the roughest sea, the motive 
power being one or more Kanakas using short handled paddles 
end 


having a nearly circular blade at one Sometimes a tri 


angular sail is used. Even the children swim well, a group of 


them surrounding every steamer and diving for nickels thrown 
them by the passengers, rarely failing to bring them up. 

Next to the water, horseback-riding is their greatest pleas- 
ure, and it is a fine sizht on holidays to see the crowds of natives 
of both sexes, the Kanakas with their wide-brimmed native hats, 
and necks covered with red-and-yellow “ leis,” and the **‘ wahines” 
in gorgeously colored ** pans, ’a kind of divided skirt, v ery wide 
and reaching to the ground, riding astride and flower-bedecked 
like the men, come at a full gallop down the road. 
dress the sameas in tht ‘* States,” the women wearing the ‘* holo- 
ku,” a kind of mother-hubbard dress which many of the haoles 
adopt. Their food consists chiefly of * poi,” a thin dough or 
mush made from the roots of the kalo (pronounced taro) plant, 
dried and fresh fish, and 
The ** poi” is eaten 


The men 


and very fattening and digestible ; 
fruit, which is spread on the floor on a mat. 
by dipping the first two fingers in the bowl and, with a peculiar 
twist, retaining about a tablespoonful, which is conveyed to the 
mouth and scraped off between the teeth and lips, when another 
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fingerful ” is taken rhe entire family, or, at public ** luans,’ 
strangers it from the same wooden bow Bet we times fish, 
usually raw, is eaten with the same hand rhe natives are fast 
dying out, owing chiefly to diseases introduced by the whites. 
their childish ways, a great many, although Christians, em 
ploying the native doctors, who deal mostly in mag, excit 


ing their superstitions, instead of whit 
lect of 


physicians, their small 


birth-rate, and m chiidren. Their method of 


‘ cooling 


off " by plunging in some cold stream in case of fever, and keep 
ing on and sleeping in clothing wet by fishing or recent wash 
ing, is not conducive to longevity; the fever, of course, did not 


exist before they adopted clothing. 
Sugar, the 

m plantations usually irrigated by artesian wel 
acres. It 


rhe industries of the islands 


are all agricultural principal industry, is grown 
3, and contain 
xported last year to the value 


Island rice 


ing thousands of Was « 
of $15,000,000 
vield 
$5,000,000, is exported. It 
on flooded land, with the aid of water-buffalo 
in export value, $500,000 being shipped. It 


Sandwich is justly celebrated. It 


two crops a year, and about one-third of the 


crop, cr 
is cultivated exclusively by Chiness 
Coffee is next 
is as fine as any in 
the world, and is mostly grown on the island of Hawaii. Many 
say it is the coming industry of the islands \ seventy-five 
acre plantation will yield an income of from $8,00U to $10,000 a 
after the fifth A fine, unprejudiced pamphlet on 
this subject is written by Consul-General Haywood, and pub 


lished in the United States consular reports. 


year year 


A visit to the coffee district of Olaa, on the road to the active 


volcano of Kilauea, is a great The little steamer 
sails past Molokai, with its colony of lepers ; 
ranch, with 
Maui, 


Hawaii, 


experience. 
Lanai, the sheep 
Kahoolawe, 
the 
with its 


the cattle-ranch island, beyond ; past 
linportant factors of the group, to 
high cliffs, over hundreds of little 
passing seventy miles of cane, the 
brakes extending from the bluffs of the sea to the timber. Here 
sugar is loaded by ships’ boats, handled by the strong and fear 


one ol most 
which 


streams tumble into the sea : 


less natives with wondrous skili, and carrying fifty 150 pound 
Hilo Bay is one of the most Deautiful marine 
views in the world, a cluster of houses in the midst of palms and 


bags ata time. 
bread-fruit trees, where the rain falls perpetually, giving rise to 
a magnificent tropical growth. A 
for thirty 


fine road, costing 
miles to the volcan 


$125,000, 
extends passing through cane- 
fields for five miles, and then plunging into the dense tropical 
forest which extends twenty miles, where grow in abundance 
guavas, wild bananas, watermelons, lemons, papais, kukuis, the 
koa, the algeroba (the tree from which tapa was made), gourds, 
wild coffee, oranges, limes, kulu, pine, tree ferns and fern trees, 
golden shower, hibiscus, morning glory, ie-ie vines, pandamus, 
ohia lehua and timber obia, and huudreds of other growths. 
Soil rich as Nile This is 
the home of the coffee planter, and there are two thousand 
acres of growing coffee here 


bottoms, well watered and drained. 


Dew is so heavy that the stock is never watered, and the 
walk to every house is paved with heavy slabs cut from the 
trunk of pulu fern trees, forming a soft and fine-wearing pave- 
ment ; the wound in the tree heals at once. Bananas, wool and 
hides are also exported, while tropical fruits grow in abundance, 
among them bread fruit, pineapples often weighing twelve 
pounds, avocado pears, peaches, tamarinds, limes, lemons, cit- 
rons, guavas, strawberries, raspberries, ohelo-berries, grapes, 
mountain apples, etc. I would not advise any one without capi- 
tal to come t» the islands ; even skilled labor is a drug on the 
market, as many of the Chinese and Portuguese are skilled la- 
borers, with whom you would have to compete in wages. Pro- 
fessional and mercantile careers are overdone here, the stores 
carrying large modern stocks, and the total white population 
unly numbering a few thousand ; the bulk of the population in 
cludes Portuguese, Chinese, Japs and natives, all of whom trade 
at Chinese stores, with which a white man could not compete. 
Capita.ists can still find safe investments with large returns in 
stocks of plantations, railways, etc. 


J. L. WHEELER, JR. 


Possibilities of the Arctic Circle. 


HE close of the century discloses for the first time in the 
world’s history a practical purpose to develop the resources of 
the Arctic Circle. The discovery of gold in the Klondike has 
sent a flood of immigrants into a territory which was supposed 
to be almost uninhabitable. And now scientists of Great Brit- 
ain are making a careful investigation of enormous deposits of 
iron-ore, some distance from Stockholm, Sweden, within the 
area included in the Arctic Circle. These new ore-fields are 
apparently of limitless extent and of the greatest possible value 
to the iron industry of Great Britain, which is rapidly finding 
itself unable to compete with the cheap products of American 
ore. These Swedish deposits are said to be among the most val- 
uable ever discovered on either continent. 

Following the discovery of gold in Alaska, this may be taken 
as an indication that the mineral wealth of the Arctic regions 
may ultimately lead to the establishment of a large population 
in those parts « f the world nearest the North Pole which have 
hitherto been little ¢« xplored, because of their inhospitable eli 
outlined the theory that 
the precious metals of the world will be found in greatest abun 


mate \n ingenious philosopber has 
dance in the Arctic regions, because, when the world was a 
molten mass, revolving on its axis, the tendency of all metals 
was, naturally, toward the axis or the Poles, and that when the 
plastic mass solidified, the gold and silver were concentrated 
near the Poles. Should this theory be confirmed, the finest de 
posits of the precious metals will be found the farther we get to 
the north and south, and Arctie explorers will have something 
else to seek in future besides glory. Nature evidently intended 
to lock up its treasures in an inaccessible store-house. But, in 


these days, man aspires to be the master of Nature herself 
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CUTTING SUGAR-CANE—-ONE OF THE PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES 


VOLCANO ROAD IN THE COFFEE-GROWING DISTRICT 


A NATIVE CANOE 


HONOLULU AND ITS FINE HARBOR. 





THE CITY WASH-HOUSE, WHERE ALL HONOLULU'S WASHING IS DONE BY CHINAMEN. THE CENTRAL FIRE DEPARTMENT OF HONOLULU ANSWERING AN ALARM 


HAWAII, THE PEARL OF THE PACIFIC. 


THE ACTIVE LIFE OF THE PEOPLE IN AND ABOUT HONOLULU.—{Skee ExuaustTIVE AND INSTRUCTIVE ARTICLE ON PAGE 351.) 
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“Doctor, what is free alkali ?” 
“ The alkali used in the manufacture of soap is a strong chemical 
and is destructive of animal and vegetable tissue. 


“Pure soap is harmless, but when the soap is carelessly or dis- . aes eeetvetnienevntl 
honestly made, alkali is left in it and it is then said to be ‘free.’ Soap : come | 
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hospitals, we use Ivory soap because it is pure and contains no 
free alkali.” 
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Six Weeks on a Transport. 


Spicy NARRATIVE BY AN (OFFICER OF His LONG RNEY FRO 


San FRANCISCO TO MANILA—A REMARKABLE WELCOMI 
aT HONOLULI How THE LONG DAYS ON THE PACIFI 
WerReE Spent—PEAC! DISAPPOINTMENT \ We! 


ONDUCTED EXPEDITION 


MANILA, .iuqust 25th, 1898.—Six weeks ag ve passed out of 
tl ‘olden Gate of San Francisco, the fourth expedition to de 
par) for the Philippines, and the second to carry a major 
gencral The expedition, being in command of Major-General 
E. S. Otis, consisted of the United States transports / and 

fl blo, the former carrying division headquarters a1 
six troops of-the Fourth United States Cavalry, under m 
mand of Major 8. ¢ Kellogg, and two batteries of the Sixtl 


United States Light Artillery, under command of Major F. ‘ 
Grugan. The /’vel was in charge of Major C. F. Robe, wh 
had in his command the Fourteenth United States Infantry 
900 men. The sailing time had been announced as three o’clo« 

and a few minutes after that hour our wheel began to chur! 
and the J’ 


steamers and tugs of the hospitable San Franciscans who wa l 


u slowly picked its way through the many yacht 


us a final adieu when we rounded Bonita Point 
It almost seemed as though we were returning from sor 
ta pli” rather than starting out on a journey of 7,000 
miles across the seas. The guns of the Presidio thundered thei 
s.lute of thirteen guns to General Otis, and then we passed 
into the embrace of a strong head wind, which in a twinkling 
started our ship to tossing and tumbling like a drunken man 
sickness became fashionable at once. It had been agreed 
n that we should take eight days to reach Honolulu | 
properly feed and exercise 900 men so closely confined was no 


Reveille was sounded at 


sy undertaking, but it was done 


five o'clock every morning, and within fifteen minutes every 


an was scurrying up the hatchways, if he slept below. Fiv: 
shower baths were started on either side of the ship, and un 
der these the men ran and shouted with delight as the cool sea 
water played down their backs. This goes on for the enti: 
morning, and the fellow who does not take a daily shower soon 
becomes a mark 

The command is divided for meals into two squadrons, and 


rations are served for an hour to each squadron at six to eight, 


eleven to one, and five toseven. The men line up in single fil 

with plate, knife, fork, and spoon in one hand, cup in the other, 
and pass by the commissary-sergeant, who, with a corps of cooks, 
deals out the supplies. Their meal received, they sit around on 
the deck and consume it readily, for the ozone invigorates every 
one’s appetite. Then a smoke, and at eight o’clock those who 
breakfasted in the first squadron are formed in their batteries 
and troops. Roll-call is gone through with, and then thirty 
minutes of calisthenic exercises are indulged in. Every muscle 
if the body is broughtintoplay. After thirty days of this train- 
ing, men who had joined the army through patriotic reasons, 
whose vocations had kept them in the office or behind the coun- 
ter, with the accompanying round shoulders and pallid face, be- 
came straight and ruddy. 

The Pacific was ours completely, for we did not sight a vessel 
all the way to Honolulu, where we arrived early on Saturday, 
the 23d of July. The harbor was plentifully filled with craft 
Every house seemed to have a pole in front or on top of it, and 
from every point the American flag fluttered in the balmy 
breeze. On the wharf the Hawaiian band greeted us with 
‘‘The Star-spangled Banner,” the first strain of music we had 
heard since our departure. 

We passed twelve days in Honolulu. Hawaiian hospitality 
will always remain a pleasant recollection. Her citizens deco 
rated their coats with buttons of President McKinley, Dewey, 
and the American flag. The main drug-store of the town had 
a large sign over its entrance, ‘‘ Free Soda for the Boys in 
Blue,” and the crowd that stood around it showed that our 
boys were not bashful. No matter where you went, there were 
the soldiers being driven about and entertained by the towns 
people. Next to her hospitality, Honofulu was chiefly remark 
able for her enforcement of her laws. She apparently needs no 
‘*reform movement.” The law declares that no saloons shall do 
business on Sunday, and the fellow who could buy an intoxicat- 
ing drink on the two Sundays I was there, except at the hotel 
bars—ard they close at one in the afternoon—was a smart one. 
[ did not see a man under the influence of liquor while I was 
there. I doubtif there is any American city of equal size with 
Ilonolulu, with so heterogeneous a population, where the laws 
are as well enforced, the roadways (built and kept in order by 
prison labor) as well taken care of, or with as large a proportion 
of well-to-do people. 

mly the native Kanaka speaks Hawaiian, and from the little 
[ heard of it, it is remarkably sweet, but there is no doubt that 
it will add one word to our slang vocabulary. Every soldier 
who leaves the port carries it away, and somehow it sticks to 
one’s mind. Itis ** welakahow” (pronounced willy-ka-how-a). It 
means, in Hawaiian, ‘‘ Strike while the iron is hot.” It took 
the fancy of the people who came to Honolulu long ago to grow 
up with the country, and is now a regular term, meaning 

That’s all right,” or, if in speaking of some work being ac 
complished, ** That’s done,” until now it has become the expres 
sion among the people for anything they enjoy. The neares: 
thing in American slang that I can think of is: ‘‘ That’s out of 
sight,” or ** That's bully.” 
press delight or appreciation of anything we simply say, ** wel 
| predict for it a vogue in America. 

\’e left Llonolulu Thursday morning, August 4th, at eleven 
o'clock, amid the customary salute to General Otis from the 
United ©tates cruiser Philadelphia, which had brought Ad 
miral Miller the day before. The ladies crowded the wharf 


Anyhow, whenever we want to ex 


akahoa.” 


with their garlands of beautiful flowers, which they put around 
our necks, until some of the most popular officers looked like a 
walking florist-shop. Bananas, pineapples, and oranges were 
tossed to us helter-skelter from the wharf. 

Tor amusement the men had novels and megazines that the 
Red Cross had provided in large numbers. These did a great 
deal of good. Several barbers had enlisted throughout the dif- 
ferent commands, and they did a thriving business among their 
fellows, shaving and closely cropping their hair, Card-playing 
is very popular. 
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Monday, the eighth of August, 1808, will always be a red-letter 





‘*) fol \ crossed tl LSO - degre meridian ind then ana 
ther n a twinkling of an eye, lost a day in our lives, and, as 
ne of the soldiers put it, we got pay for a day we never lived 
lo ebrate t wcasion, all the officers, grouped together 
round General Otis, had their photographs taken just as we 
were going over the imaginary | Che 15th was another red 
letter day for u for at tt int i rnoon a c1 f 

Land! Land was s ited among the men wl In antici 
pation of getting a glimp of the Ladrone Islands, had gath 
‘ 1 in groups on our masts and yard-arms \ little late: 
i formation wl 1 looked to us very much like a huge rock 

uld be dis ! plain m the horizon, and the rest of that 
ifternoon was spent in testing field-glas and straining the 
eye t t its i glimpse of a house r boat, or some indica 
tion of life: but all we saw was two very bare islands, one of 
vhich was entirely devoid of vegetation, while the other was 
sparsely timbered with small ti 

The next morning a sailor died from a stroke of apoplexy 
He was buried at sea rhe service was most impressive. At 


four o’clock our ship came to a complete stop, and we all gath 


d atthe place where the body had been placed, about mid 


hip on the hurricane deck It was sewed up in a canvas cof 
fin, wrapped in tl American colors, placed on a long board, 
hic lay on a table, and surrounded by his late mpanions 
ind the workmen of the ship The captain and ship's officers 


ithered at tl head of the table, and we closed in as near as 
rer to witness the cer 


\fter the captain had read th 


possible with a thousand soldiers ea 
ony It was most affectin 
service a thousand voices finished the last stanza of ** Onward, 
Christian Soldiers \s the mighty chorus faded out over the 
vater the bearers raised the board \ splash was all He had 
gone on his long journ 

Saturday evening found both our ships drifting off Corregi 
or Island, which is at the mouth of Manila Bay We entered 
at six in a driving rain, but it soon ceased and we nad a fine 


ypportunity of viewing this harbor, which is twenty five miles 


long and very wick As Cavité came in sight so did our gallant 
fleet and the American flag flying from the fortifications of 
C'avit \ launch soon brought the news of the downfall of 


Manila as well as the cessation of hostilities. The latter brought 
keen disappointment lo travel 7,000 miles to fight, and then 
be told you are a week too late is not agreeable. The ship's 
anchor was sunk. Our journey was completed. Twenty-five 
days of continual sailing, and thirty-seven days since leav 
ing San Francisco, in which time we lost not a man, and 
came to anchor with but two men in the hospital, and they with 
trifling troubles 

Life on a United States transport for six weeks is as interest- 
ing an experience as one can get lo be mingling for a month 
among 1,000 men, with not one woman in sight That was the 
most remarkable experience of all 

PUTNAM BRADLEE STRONG, 


issistant Adjutant-General United States Volunteers, 


A City Covered with Grasshoppers. 


\ REMARKABLE VISITATION Ay COLORADO SPRINGS, COI- 
ORADO— W AGON-LOADS OF THE PESTS CARRIED AWAY 
THE accompanying group of pictures illustrates incidents in 

connection with the recent 

visit-of a vast colony of erass 
hoppers to Colorado Springs, 

Colorado. T hey swooped 

down by millions, one even 

ing, and covered the streets 
and sidewalks. The top pict 
ure shows how they gathered 
under an are-light outsi le the 
door of oneof the stores. The 
picture was taken by a flash 
light, but not until several 


boys had waded among them <2 Taso 
. ~ , Es ae 
and amused themselves by a 


pelting each other in hand 
fuls. Several large boxes of 
them had also been gathered 
from this point and sent as 
ifts to friends in various 
parts of the city, but the un 
sightly mass es seen in the 
picture still remained. The 
lower picture shows one of 
the numerous wagon-loads of 
hoppers gathered up the next 
morning, and the goods ar- 
ranged between the two pict- 
ures is the remnant of a 
eurtain hanging at an open 
window, which, it will be 
cen, Was practically devoured by the horde of unwelcome vis 


Financiai—Wall Street Tips. 


| HAVE received numerous letters asking for information 
oncerning investments in savings and building and loan as- 

sociations. These are mainly local institutions, and their suc- 
cess, as I have repeatedly said, will depend upon the integrity 
and care with which they are managed. Many have said that 
these institutions offer opportunities for absolutely safe invest- 
ment. It is interesting to observe, therefore, that, according to 
the statistics carefully collated in reference to embezzlements 
during the month of July last, the largest amount charged 
against any line of business was %120,000, which appeared 
against savings and building and loan associations. Next came 
court trusts, $108,000; commercial corporations and _ firms, 
244,000 ; banks, 336,000; municipal, $26,000, and Federal and 
State, only $7,000, out of a total of $402,000. 

“EE. W. E.,"’ Chicago: Reading common is of little value intrinsic- 
ally. If you have paid for it and can hold it through all vicissitudes, 
you will no doubt get your money back, I think, however, it will sell 
lower. 

* R.,”’ Boston : I have not advocated the purchase of Leather, either 
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common or preferred, and I have repeatedly sai| that it was great 
ver-capitalized. The facts that it is closing a number of its tanner 
es, that it has never paid a dividend on its common stock, and that it 
| require a large sum to pay the arrears of dividends on its cumula 
tive preferred stock, are significant 
Keene,*’ Keene, New Hampshire: Pacific Mail. if bought and paid 
for, might well be held It has always ben an erratic stock, closely 
managed, and influenced by speculative waves. (2) Rubver commor 
is one of the industrials which every one distrusts, though it has had 
ts prominent advocates on the stock exchange for months past, who 
have insisted that it was getting ready for arise Unless I had posi- 
tive information from a responsible source, I would not care to pur 
chase it 
Jersey City,’’ New Jersey: (1) I would not sell my Metropolitan 
pending developments promising a better price than the one you 
name. Be patient (2) eaiien Rapid Transit has many friends and 
ulvocates. At almost any decline I would purchase it if I could hold 
it, but I would not buy anything on a margin }) Marsden has fallen 
from twenty to a quarter of that figure. It proposes to utilize sever 
new products made from corn-husks. The value of the stock depends 
upon the value of these products and also on the question whether the 
patents of the company protect it from competition. Llook upon it as 
purely speculative—a gamble 
. M. D.,°’ Washington, recently inquired in reference to the vali 
of the Kansas City and Pacific Railroad bonds, which are guaranteed Ly 
the M. K. and T. rvad. Investigation discloses that the value of the Kan 
sas City and Pacific bonds depends, first, upon what that line earns; 
secondly, on the value of the M. K. and T. guarantee. The Kansas City 
and Pacific earns probably nothing more than the M. K. and T. per 
nits it to earn, for the latter operates it, makes rates and divisions to 
suit itself, and keeps the books. Evenif the K. C. and P fails to earn 
its interest charges, the M. K. and T. might find it desirable to keep 
the property, both because of its legal obligations and also because of 
the value of its interchange business. Every railroad man knows that 
the K. C. and P. in itself cannot be very valuable. because it has n« 
terminals of consequence, and does not participate in the throug! 
traffic of the system between Hannibal and St. Louis and Texas. The 
value of the K. C. and P. bonds therefore rests on the value of the 
M. K. and T. company. If anything happens to the latter it will be 
felt by the former 
‘Z.,"’ Minnesota: (1) I would hold my Brooklyn Rapid Transit. It 
may sell off, but if paid for it will bring youa profit eventually ! 
Norfolk and Western, as I understand it, has not paid four per cent 
dividends on its preferred stock during the past two years. The Ad 
justable preferred received a dividend of one per cent. just about a 
year ago, which was the year following the reorganization of the com 
any At the close of 1896 it had a large deficit, but its earnings of 
ite have shown a con-iderable increase. It is one of the Southern 
roads, and none of these seem to hold their value as well as the routes 
in the more thickly-populated sections. (3) Good railroad stocks, such 
as you indicate, are likely to be higher within six months, even though 
temporary drawbacks lead to lower prices in the near future. Of 
course a foreign complication and a reopening of hostilities would 
militate against all stocks, but railroad earnings are good, and I look 
for a prosperous year in 1899. (4) Western Union, if it were a Vander 
bilt stock, would sell much higher. It has earned and paid its divi 
dends through all our troublesome times JASPER 


Life Insurance—Queries Answered 


ONE more assessment concern has gone into the hands of a 
receiver, the American Sick Benefit and Accident Association, 
of New York. This association had about 5,000 members last 
June, and, if its assessments were paid up, would be able to meet 
its liabilities. The association was organized in 1888. It ran 
along finely at the outset, but just as soon as members began to 
die in greater numbers the assessments grew heavier, and as new 
members did not come in to help lift the load, it finally became 
too heavy to be borne. This is the old story of assessment in 
surance. It teaches a lesson that my reader: cannot learn toc 
quickly. 

“B. J. C..° Vieksburg, Massachusetts: I presume your inquiry 
about the Mutual Life,of Newark, New Jersey, refers to the Mutual 
Benefit Life. I think your policy is secure, though the company is 
not as large as any of the New York companies. 

“S.,.° Cincinnati: The Metropolitan Insurance Company, of New 
York, is a stock company, doing a large and, from its yt appar 
ently profitable business, Its expenses are rather high, however, as 


last year it reported the payment of only $7,731,000 to its poliey-hold 
ers, while it expended for miscellaneous expenses nearly $9,2°0,000 
It is not by any means as large as the Mutual Life, the New Yor! 
Life, or the Equitable, of this city 





** Dividend,” Wheeling, West Virginia: The Security Mutual Life, of 
Binghamton, is a co-operative or assessment concern, and not a very 
large one. Last year it paid to its members about $179,000. while the 
total expense of its management reached the large figure of $275,000. It 
reported losses and claims unpaid amounting to over $64,000. My own 
preference would be for insurance in one of the great New York compa 
nies 

“A. B,”’ Saginaw, Michigan: The Continental Life, which failed 
some years ago, was conducted on the old-line plan. A number of com 
panies on that plan were involved in the failures which came abont the 
panic year of 1873, and these failures led to the passage, by the different 
States, of drastic laws to defend the interests of policy-holders. The 
result of this legislation has been to put the old-line companies on a very 
substantial footing, and since they have been placed under more careful 
supervision they have shown wonderful progress and prosperity. 

* L.,”’ Little Rock, Arkansas: The trouble with the Mutual Reserve 
has arisen over a contract of the general manager, by which he has 
been receiving eighty-five per cent, of the total receipts on new 
business. This contract was canceled last July. It is charged that 
President Burnham favored its continuance, and an effort is being 
made to induce the president to retire before the next annual meeting 
of the members of the association, which will be held toward the close 
of January. The charges in no wise affect the solvency of the Mut- 
ual Reserve. 

‘* H.,”’ Stormville, Texas: A policy for $1,000 at the age of twenty-six 
would cost you in one of the best old-line companies, like the Mutual, 
the New York, or the Equitable Life, about $21 a year for an ordinary 
life policy. A twenty-year endowment would cost about twice as much, 
but at the end of twenty years you would receive your money back, with 
a dividend besides. The best plan for you to pursue depends upon your 
circumstances. If you want to make an investment, as well as to take 
out life insurance, an endowment policy would be preferable, provided 


you can afford it, 
Jka Hearme. 
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WILL COME BACK 


AND HEALTH 


im's |} ire a wonderful medicine for 
Bi : : Co pa 
I pid | Dyspey a 
Sallow Skir Indigestior 
Headache Loss of Appetite, 
Weakness W aterbrash 


Nervousnes Heartburn 

Sleeplessness Wind 

Backache, °* General Debility, 

Dizziness Loss of Memory, 

Ringing inthe Ears, Female Ailments 
various kindred Bilious and Nervous 


Disorders 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 
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Half 
a Day 
Saved 


By the California Limited, 
Santa Fé 
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Ro Roun Mo Be 


Route. 23/ days 
Chicago to Los Angeles. 
Three times a week, begin- 
ning November 2. 

New features this season. 
Address Genera! Passenger Office, 


The Atchison, 


Ro Mrosth 
Fie ad ake a ll dialed dial ae 


Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 


CHICAGO 
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The Sense of Heat and Fatigue 
will quickly vanish 


after a bath with 


Glenn’s 





Sulphur Soap 





It removes impurities and cures the 
disagreeable itching skin eruptions so 
common in the summer time. 

CAUTION :—Glenn'’s Sulphur Soap (the only 


‘‘original’’) is incomparable and wonderful in its 
remedial effects. Take no other. Of druggists. 


THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


Heads the List of the 
Highest-Crade Pianos. 
Caution.—The buying public will please not con 
found the genuine 8(#H MER Piano with one of a 
similar-sounding name of a cheap grade. 

Our name spells— 


s—O—-H_M—_E-_R 
New York SOHMER BUILDING, 
Warcrooms Fifth Ave., cor, 22d St. 





Centre of 
Travel. 


Travel between Chicago, Toledo, Cleve- 
land, Buffalo, New York, Boston and 
intermediate cities centres in the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern Railway, 
the great central connecting link 
between the east and west. 

Particular note should be taken of 
the fact that in all the splendid cities 
reached by its through trains, passen- 
gers are landed at stations having a 
central location. This is of great im- 
portance to every traveler. Do not 
forget it when you have occasion to 
travel; it will save you time, money 
and trouble. ‘*Book of Trains’’ sent free. 

A. J. SMITH, 
G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, 0, 














| GOING 


WEST 


yo the through cars and fast trains of the 
Central and 


New Yor) 
Hudson River and the Michigan Central 


| The Niagara Fails Route,”’ you will experience com 

| fort in a high degree All trains passing Niagara 
Falls by daylight stop five minutes at Falls View 
station 


APPETITE gone ? 
\ bbott's—the 
seek it 


The truant will soon return when 
Original Angostura Bitters, are sent to 
rake only the genuine—** Abbott's.” 


SoHMER & Co. find it almost impossible to keep pace 
with the inpouring torrent of orders. The fame of the 
Sohmer Piano is now world-wide, and the demand for 
the instrument is almost universal 


Dr. SteGert’s Angostura Bitters is known all over 
the worid as the great reyulator 


Acivice to Mothers: Mrs. WIinsLow's Soors 
inc Syrup should always be used for children teeth 


ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays | 


ill pain, cures wind colic 
liarrhcea 

SUPERIOR to vaseline and cucumbers Créme 
Simon, marvelous for the complexion and light cuta 
neous affections ; it whitens. perfumes, fortifies the 
skin. J. Simon, 13 rue Grange Bateliére, Paris, Drug- 
gists, perfumers. fancy 


goods stores 
THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD’S 
MAGNIFICENT SERVICE BE- 
TWEEN NEW YORK AND 
WASHINGTON, 


NowH#eERrReE in America can be found a superior train | 


service to that on the Pennsyivania Railroad between 
New York and Washington. The most magnificent 
equipmert which American genius has produced is in 
constant use on this line, aud all that the Pennsy! 
vania Railroad stands for in safety, in comfort, in 
speed, and in general superiority is exhibited here 
Ihe *“* Congressional Limited.’ which is acknow! 
edged to be the finest Pullman parlor-train in the 
world, leaves West Twenty-third Street Station daily 
at 3:20 p.m. The New York and Washington Lim 
ited, another example of Pennevivania Railroad ex 
cellence, leaves, week-days, at 9:50 aA mM. Additional 
fast express trains leave West Twenty-third Street 
Station at 8:20, 9:20, 10:50 a. M., 4:20, 4:50. 8:50 P. m 


and 12:05 night, daily, and 7:50 a. m., 12:50 and 1:5 
P. mM. week-days, affording a service as convenient as 
itis superior. Trains leave Cortlandt and Desbrosses 


streets ten minutes later than ‘Twenty-third Street 
Pullman parlor or sleeping cars are attached to all the 


, and is the best remedy for | 





above trains and Pennsylvania Railroad dining-cars | 


are attached to the ** Congressional 
New York and Washington Limited, and to trains 
leaving at 10:50 a. m., 4:20 and 4:50 p. m. duily 

The return service is equally complete and conven 
ient. In fact, the matchless train service between New 
York and Washington presents the ** Standard Rai! 
road of America ’’ in its best light, and shows on what 
a solid foundation the fame of the Pennsylvania Rail 
road rests 


Limited,"’ the 


CONTINUANCE OF THE THROUGH EX- 
PRESS TRAIN BETWEEN NEW YORK 
AND ATLANTIC CITY, VIA PENN- 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD 


On account of the heavy autumn travel between 
New York and Atlantic City, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company will continue its through express 
train during the fall and winter seasons. It has al 
ways been customary heretofore to withdraw this 
train about the first of October, but the travel has 
continued so heavy this year that for the first time 
it has been found necessary to keep it in service 
throughout the fall and winter months. This train 
leaves West Twenty-third Street Station at 1:50 
p. M. (Cortiandt and Desbrosses streets 2:10 Pp. m.) 
week-days. It is a vestibuled train composed of 
Pullman buffet parlor-cars and Pennsylvania Rail 
road standard coaches. 

Atlantic City was never so attractive at this sea- 
son. The weather is superb. Outdoor exercise, 
which has always been a feature of its fall and 
winter life, has received a new impetus from the 
splendid golf-links of the new Country Club. The 
links rank very high, and are attracting a great deal 
of attention among Eastern players. 

All the large beach-front hotels will remain open 
through the winter, 


“SHOOTING AND FISHING IN THE 
SOUTH.” 


TE.Lus hunters where to go for deer, bear, quail, 
snipe, and duck shooting on the Southern Railway 
Just received and ready for distribution. Copies 
mailed upon receipt of two cents to your address by 
communicating with Alexander 8, Thweatt, Eastern 
Passenger Agent, Southern Railway, 271 Broadway, 
New York 


‘WINTER HOMES IN THE SOUTH.” 


A VALUABLE booklet, just published by the South 
ern Kailway and ready for distribution, tells you of 
the thousands of places where you can go to spend 
the winter. List of hotels and homes that will enter- 
tain guests during the winter months shows where 
board can be had for from $10 per month up to $100 
per month. For full information call on or address 
Alexander 8. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger Agent, 271 
Broadway, New York. 





=An Ounce of Prevention: 
What is better = 







= WESSON 
= the revolver that is 
= never out of order? 
All calibers. 
WwW ite for des 
SMITH & WESSON, 
17 Steckbridge Street, Springfleld, Mass 


TURP IRT RAR ee) 


ANTERN SLIDES of the WAR 
L WITH SPAIN. 
Exclusive use of Pictures appearing in 

LESLIE'S WEEK ij gs 

Cuba, War-ships, Travel, History, Natives and 

Customs, Religions, Illustrated Hymns and 

Songs. Lecture Sets with Descriptive Readings. 

ILLUSTRAITED CATALOGUE FREE, 

WILLIAM H, RA 

1324 Chestuut St., 


| and Liquor Habit cured in 
10 to 20 days. No pay till 
cured. Dr. J. L. Stephens, 
Dept. L, Lebanon, Ohio. 





riptive catalogue, 





U. 
Philadelphia. 





Das DISTILLER ro 


CONSUMER 


Saving Middlemen’s Profits, 
Preventing Possibility of Adulteration. 































FOUR 
FULL 


QUARTS 


Express Prepaid. 















We are distillers with a wide reputation of 30 years’ 
standing. Wesellto consumers direct, so that our 
whiskey may be pure when it reaches you. It is 
almost impossible to get pure whiskey from dealers. 
We have tens of thousands of customers who never 
buy elsewhere. We want more of them and we make 
this offer to get them: 

We wilt send four full quart bottles of Hayner’s Seven 
Year Old Double Copper Distilled Rye for $3.20, Ex- 
press Prepaid. Weshipin plain packages—no marks 
to inidicate contents. When you get it and test it, ifit 
isn’t satisfactory return it at our expense and we will 
return your $3.20. Such whiskey cannot be purchased 
elsewhere for less than $5.00. 

We are the only distillers selling to consumers 
direct. Others who claim to be are only dealers. Our 
whiskey has our reputation behind it. 

Hayner Distilling Co., 308 to 314 w. Fifth St., Dayton, 0. 


References—Third Nat’! Bank, any business house in Dayton or Com’l Agencies. 


P. S.—Orders for Ariz.,Colo.,Cal.,ldaho,Mont.,Nev.,N. Mex., Ore., 
Utah,Wash., Wyo., must call for 20 quarts, by freight, prepaid. 


UAYTON: OHIO. US 





{The above offer is genuine. We euarantee to cbovo firm will do es they arree.—Epitor.} 

















g make $18 easy 





a 

a ; you are in need of employment, send us your 
address, and we will show you how to make $18 

a week easy and sure. If you are in need of employment, write to us at once. 
We guarantee that you can make $18 a week absolutely sure. You will be sur- 
prised at how easy it can be done. Send us your address anyway, it will be to 
your interest to investigate. Write today. You can positively make $18 a week 
easy. Address ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., BOX 534, DETROIT, MICH. 





Hand Proofs of Original War Drawings in 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


These proofs are carefully 





printed on heavily coated 
paper, and when framed 
make most beautiful orna 


ments for parlor or library 
The original drawings are by 
the famous war artists, Chris 
ty and Schell. We give min 
iature reproductions of some 
of then. 

Large double page proofs, 
framed in white enamel, in 
cluding transportation within 
: : ¢ one hundred miles of New 
IF: £ | York, $5.00. 

' Single - page 


ao 


i, ned 


proofs (size 


12x19 inches), $3.00. 

Make selections from this 
page or from any issue of LEs- 
LIE’S WEEKLY since March, 
1898, and remit by check to 


Arkell Publishing Co., 


110 FIFTH AVE. 


ON THE HILL AT EL POZO, BEFORE SANTIAGO. 
Size, 14x22 inches, out of frame. 


NEW YORK. 














THE BLOCKADE OF HAVANA. 
Size, 12x19 ins. 











ROUGH RIDERS CHARGING SPANISH BLOCK-HOUSE AT 
LAS GUASIMAS., 
Size, 14x22 inches, out of frame 


THE BOMBARDMENT OF 
MATANZAS., 
Size, 12x19 ins. 


\ A VU 


CANDY CATHARTIC. 


REGULATE f 
THE LIVER’ 


10¢25¢50¢ 
ALL DRUGGISTS 
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THANKSGIVING DANGER-SIGNALS 


TURKEY hiding, to friend Lie low, Friend Gobbler, lie low ; there’s blood in 


his eye and he’s got an axe !” 


fet the Rostnnn odah | If you have found out that your 


Holidays we | torsos 
Kodak Days Van Bibber 
wv | Little Cigars 


They are made of the very best — whole 
leaf — imported tobacco, never vary in 
quality, and are a surprisingly good /itt/e 
cigar for a short smoke. 


Catalogues /? ft leak 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO. 
Rochester, N. Y 


10 in a bundle for 25 cts. 





At your dealer’s, or trial package in pocket 
pouch, by return mail, prepaid anywhere, 
at same price (stamps) direct from factory. 


H. Evuis & Co,,° Baltimore, Md. 


The American Tobacco Co., Successor 


Noencl 
Canale ABCo. 


LACES. 


Lace Scarfs, Fichus and 
Berthas. 


reer : 
Trimmc 





Spangled and Chenille Draperies. 














H AMMONDSPORT, N. Y. 


Appliqué and Pompadour Effects 


for Waists and Garnitures. 


VEILINGS. 


Plain and Fancy Dress Nets. 


| Proadoay Ks 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 


Tue Marvex (jLove. 


IN SUEDZ aad PIQUE SUEDE; 
IN GLACE and PIQUE GLACE 


For Ladies, Misses, Men and 
Boys. Department, Rear cf 
Rotunda, Gloves Fitted, 


B. Altman & Co. 


Rew Work. 








to a better position, a better sal- 
ary, by securing a technical ed- 
acation. Our method leads 

sure success. Complete 


ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 


m, Mechanical or Civil 
ngineering ; Mathematics; Chemistry; Mining; 
Mechanical or Architectural Drawing borveria F 
Plumbing; Architecture; Metal Pattern Draft- 
ng; pecting; Book-Keeping; Shorthand; 
Engleh Branches 









itrests with you whether you continue the 
nerve-killing tobacco habit, NO-TO-BA 
removes the desire for tobacco, with. | 












tine, purifies the bi " 
res lost manhood, 

makes res strong 

sa peeke. serve 

and pocket- 

book. 


a 45,000 students and graduates, 
The International Correspondence 
Box 1158 Seranton, Pa. 





box. $1, usually cures; 3 boxes, $2.50, 
aranteed to cure, or we refund money. 
Gtecling Remedy Co, Chieago, Hontreal, New F. 


EARL & WILSON 
( | LINEN 
(ot!!: COLLARS & CUFFS 
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Advertise in_.—_ 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 
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FLAVOR 

















BRIGHT’S DISEASE 


BUFFALO 


LITHIA 
WATER 


HOT OR COLD 

In Uric Acid Diathesis, 
Bright’s Disease, Cout, 
Dyspepsia, Eczema, 
Nervous Diseases, etc. 









Statement of Dr. \. M. PAINE, 
j f Woonsocket, R. L.: 


“The almost specific power of 


_ BUFFALO LYTHIA WATER 


~ Whether drank hot or cold, according to the 
~ 


indications, in the thoroughly established 
Uric Acid Diathesis, as manifested in 
Gout, Dyspepsia or Bright's Disease, has been fully demonstrated in many cases 
under my care, but in none more clearly and positively than that of Mrs, E. K, Handy, of 
Manville, R. L., at whose request I make this statement, She came under my care after 
having been for two years in declining health, apparently in an advanced stage of Chronic 
Bright's Disease of the kidneys. She was exceedingly pallid, with marked puffiness 
under the eyes, considerable swelling of the ankles at night, a general emaciation 
evident Dyspeptic symptoms, attended with nausea and occasional vomiting. He: 
failing strength, paroxysms of difficult breathing after slight exertion, he: 
intensely violent headaches, besides various other Urzemic phenomena, excited 
my gravest apprehension. Analysis of the urine, both chemical and microscopic, revealed 
the presence of an.exceptional'y large amount of albumen, fully one-half of the 
urine in bulk, an abundance of large and small casts of Hyaline form, with wasted 
epithelial cells, occasional blood casts and a very marked reduction of normal solids 
The case was one that in every way called for an exceedingly gloomy prognosis. She was 
put exclusively upon A decided change for the 
large draughts of HOT BUFFALO LITHIA WATER better was soon evident, 
and this improvement continued, with but few interruptions, until a permanent cure was 
effected. The Dyspeptic conditions also disappeared and have never returned 
In addition to this, all traces of Eczema, from which she had been a lifelong sufferer 
to the extent of losing the finger nails of both hands, were entirely and perma 
nently remoyed. In patients suffering from Nervous diseases I have obtained more 
satisfactory results than from any other remedy.” 
ER is sold by Druggists and Grocers generally. It is an 


BUFFALO LITHIA WAT undoubted, positive remedy for many of the most 


serious and most common ills that afflict mankind. An illustrated book can be procured on request 
containing the testimony of the most famous physicians of this country and Europe, as to the wonderful 
power of BurraLo LirHiA WaTER in Gout, Kheumatism, Bright's Disease, Gravel, Indigestion. 
Nervous Dyspepsia, Nervous Exhaustion, Malaria, Alcoholism, KEczemaand Blood Disorders. 
Diseases of Women, etc. Send for the book and judge for yourself. Address 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VIRCINIA. 





Constructed on the hygienic principle of 
maintaining an equable temperature, whether 
the body is at rest or during exercise. 

The wool is woven to the outer fabric in 
tiny loops, thus providing inter-air-space. 
This method represents the scientific con- 
struction of a genuine health garment. 

We were the originators of this process of 
manufacture. 

NOTICE 

We will mail you free our illustrated book- 
let, giving valuable information on under- 
garments. 

WRIGHT’S UNDERWEAR COMPANY 
75 Franklin Street New York City 





MONTEBELLO BRUT 1(880---Finest and 


Oldest Champagne on the Market. 
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